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Biographical Memoirs of the late 
Beta Hvssarp, D. D. 


Tue Rev. Bera Hussar, D. D. a 
son of Daniel and Diana Hubbard, 
was born at Guilford, Connecticut, on 
the 27th of August, 1739. His parents 
were congregationalists. After receiv- 
ing a degree at Yale College, 1758, 
he passed a year at King’s (now Co- 
lumbia) College, New-York, under 
the tuition of its late President, the 
Rev. Dr. Johnson, who was his friend 
and spiritual father, both having origi- 
nated from the same town. In the 
autumn of 1763, Dr. Hubbard, toge- 
ther with the Right Rev. Bishop Jar- 
vis, crossed the Atlantic ocean, with 
the view of obtaining holy orders, 
‘They arrived in England in Decem- 
ber, and resided there till the April 
following. They were ordained Dea- 
cons by the Right Rev.Frederick Kep- 
pel, Bishop of Exeter, in the King’s 
Chapel, London, on the 5th of Febru- 
ary, 1764; and Priests, by the Right 
Rev.Charles Lyttleton, Bishop of Car- 
lisle, in St. James’s Church, West- 
minster, on the 19th of the same 
month; and on the 28th they were 
licensed by the Right Rev. Richard 
Osbaldeston, Bishop of London, to per- 
form the office of Priests in New- 
England, North-America. ° On their 
return from England, Dr. Hubbard 
officiated at Guilford and Killing- 
worth, until the year 1767, when he 
was appointed by the Society in Eng- 
land for the Propagation of the Gos- 
pel in Foreign Parts, their Missionary 
at New and West Haven. From the 
Society he continued to receive a sa- 
lary of 601 per annum, until the peace 
in 1783.—At this ma he nerve en- 
tirely dependant on his parishes, and 

Vou in 
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as his people were few, his salary was 
small. His living, however, was ren- 
dered comfortable by the liberality of 
his parishioners and the exemplary 
economy of Mrs. Hubbard, whe, to 
many other valuable qualities which 
became her station, added a thorough 
knowledge of the characters and wants 
of the poor. As his people increased in 
numbers and in wealth, his salary be- 
came more ample; and his services 
on the Lord’s day were at length con- 
fined to Trinity Church, New-Haven, 
though he continued to officiate occa- 
sionally in the adjoining parishes ; in 
all of which he was regarded with re- 
verence and affection as their spiritual 
father. 

He died on Sunday, December 6th, 
1812, in the 74th year of his age. His 
funeral was attended on the Wednes- 
day following by an unusually large 
concourse of people, who manifested 
their respect by the most affectionate 
grief. A sermon adapted to the occa- 
sion was delivered by the Rev. Henry 
Whitlock, assistant to the late Rector; 
and the burial service was perform- 
ed, in an impressive manner, by the 
Right Rev. Bishop Jarvis, his old com- 
panion and friend. Churchman’s Ma- 
gazine. 


Extract from a Sermon, delivered De- 
cember 9th, 1812, at the Funeral of 
the Rev. Bera Hupsanp, D. D. Rec- 
tor of Trinity Church, in the City of 
New-Haven, by the Rev, Henry 
Waurttock, Minister of said Church, 


I rise to address my audience on a 
subject peculiarly sad and solemn. 
The earthly tabernacle of the venera- 
ble and beloved Rector of this church, 
lies here before us in ruins. The feet 
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which went about doing good, and the 
hands which administered to the poor 
and afflicted, are now bound with the 
fetters and manacles of death. The 
eye that beamed with cheerfulness 
and philanthropy is closed. ‘The 
mouth which was open to edify, to 
console, to make glad, is now silent. 
The head, which has anxiously studied 
your eternal welfare, is now without 
sensation. The heart, which beat 
with the strong pulse of charity, corn- 

assion, and devotion, is now at rest. 

he face, which was illuminated with 
the splendour of intelligence, urbanity, 
and love, we shall behold no more. 
The excellent spirit, which dwelt in 
him, has removed to invisible regions. 
For these things we mourn; for these 
we weep. But our tears are unavail- 
ing—our loss is irretrievable. No 
more will he enter these sacred doors 
to preach the word of God, to break 
the bread of life, to bless the cup of 
salvation, and to pour forth his whole 
soul in worship. On this side the 
grave he shall not awake till the hea- 
vens be no more. 

My dear brethren, we are now to 
deposit, in the grave, a body, which 
we trust will remain in the divine 
custody, until it come forth to the 
resurrection of life, and appear with 
Christ in glory. Our venerable friend 
has finished his journey through this 
troublesome world, in a good old 
age. That the time of his departure 
was at hand, the providence of God 
had given him unequivocal notice, 
which he clearly understood, and joy- 
fully received. Standing on that emi- 
nence of prospect to which the Gospel 
had raised him, he looked back with- 
out repining, and forward with the 
most ardent hope. Forty and five 
years he has fed this flock with un- 
remitting diligence, uniform fidelity, 
and the most tender solicitude. Un- 
der his ministry what mumbers: have 
been baptized, not unto Moses in the 
cloud and in the sea, but unto Christ, 
in the washing of regeneration, pre- 
paratory to the journey of the Chris- 
tian life. He has fed his people, not 
with manna from heaven, nor with 
water from a rock, but with the body 
and blood of Christ, in the holy sup- 
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per- In his doctrine he has set forth 


the true bread which cometh down 
from heaven, and the living water 
springing up into everlasting life. In 
that perilous season, when the founda- 
tion of civil policy were, for a time, 
disturbed by the revolutionary con- 
test, he did not desert his charge ; and, 
though ardent in his political attach- 
ments, he was inoffersive in his de- 
portment, and, by his prudence, for- 
bearance, and watchfulness, he con- 
ducted his little flock in safety through 
a wilderness of difficulties, to a state 
of prosperity and enlargement. Ina 
time of the most alarming distress 
this city ever experienced, he did not 
flee from his flock, but stood, with a 
holy courage, between the dead and 
the living, interceding that the plague 
might be stayed. With what activity 
of benevolence did he then administer 
even in temporal things, to the neces- 
sities of the sick, the afflicted, and the 
forsaken ; and with what tender soli- 
citude did he stand over the dying 
bed, assisting the departing Christian 
to trim his lamp, and go out to meet 
the Bridegroom! Most of you have 
observed with what fervid piety, and 
peculiar sensibility, he, at all times, 
performed the holy offices for the 
sick, the dying, and the dead. How 
many fatherless children and widows 
might attest, with tears of gratitude, 
that he visited them in their afflictions, 
and poured wine and oil into their 
bleeding wounds. Howmany poor and 
needy have rejoiced in that warmth 


of charity, with which he administer- - 


ed to their necessities. The resident 
stranger, andthe occasional guest, have 
been honoured with his polite atter- 
tion and primitive hospitality. He has 
been with you at all seasons, speaking 
the things pertaining to the kingdom 
of heaven, dwelling with emphasis on 
the glories and excellencies of the 
Church, the consistency of her doc- 
trines, the primitive purity and effica- 
cy of her sacraments, the beauty and 
magnificence of her worship, the pro- 
priety and venerable style of all her 
holy offices, and the apostolic institu- 
tion of her government. He went 
about from house to house, weeping 
with those that wept, and rejoicing 
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with them that did rejoice ; taking a 
lively interest in whatever was the 
happiness of mankind, reconciling 
those at variance, strengthening the 
ties of brotherly love, endearing the 
social relations, and enriching his con- 
versation with the fragrance of chari- 
ty, and the sweet savour of peace. 
Having served the Church of God al- 
most half a century, he received the 
summons to go up and die, in pros- 
pect of the promised inheritance. 
During a long season of languishing, 
and the frequent paroxysms of a most 
disheartening and vexing distemper, 
he consoled himself with the firm be- 
lief, that his sufferings were precisely 
such as infinite wisdom and goodness 
had allotted for his particular case ; 
and, therefore, he neither despised the 
chastening of the Lord, nor fainted un- 
der his severe rebukes, Whenever 
the terrors of death fell upon him, 
they were dispelled by a holy trust in 
thai Divine Providence, which opened 
a safe passage through Jordan into the 
promised rest. He could, therefore,ex- 
claim, “ Yea, though I walk through 
the valley of the shadow of death, I 
will fear no evil; for thou art with 
me, thy rod and thy staff comfort me.” 
The same night in which he expired, 
and after his speech had become, for 
the most part, unintelligible with re- 
gard to his bodily wants, and his 
senses seemed nearly closed upon this 
world, he still recovered strength to 
join with us in the Lord’s prayer, 
which he repeated with a clear and 
distinct voice, and cencluded with a 
hearty Amen. We then proceeded to 


- commend his soul into the hands of 


the Father of Spirits. Having lived 
in charity, he died in faith and hope, 
and has been gathered to his fathers 
in peace. 

On the present occasion let us pay 
a tribute of respect to the memory of 
our much lamented father. He was 
aman of great vivacity of intellect, and 
genuine goodness of heart. His edu- 
cation, his sentiments, and his man- 
ners, were liberal. His conversation 
and deportment were easy and unaf- 
fected, always indicating good will, 
and generally exciting strong personal 
attachment. Having a ready discern- 
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ment of character, he knew how te 
please and instruct by “ a word fitly 
spoken ;” and was so courteous and 
kindly affectioned as to approve him- 
self, even on a short acquaintance, an 
intimate friend. In conversation, his 
peculiar sensibility often manifested it- 
self in sudden emotions, and by fre- 
quent interchanges of tears and smiles ; 
it was like a cheerful sun brightening 
with his rainbow a weeping sky. With 
habits strongly social, he was an ex- 
cellent companion, a warm friend, an 
affectionate husband, a tender parent, 
a kind brother, an obliging neighbour, 
and a real philanthropist. In his dis- 
position, he was open, generous, hox- 
pitable, and without the least tincture 
of avarice. As a citizen, he had ee 
urbanity of manners, liberality of sen- 
timent, and condescension to men of 
low estate. Asa parish minister he 
was faithful, assiduous, and affection- 
ate ; loving his people most tenderly, 
he was, in return, dearly beloved. A 
most endearing and well known trait 
in his character, was his tender con- 
cern for the poor and needy, with un- 
remitting exertions for their relief. 
Strong in his attachment to the doc- 


_trines, government, and worship of the 


Church, he cherished a sincere good 
will towards all men, loving their per- 
sons while he discerned their errors, 
and exhibiting the admirable examplé 
of disagreement in principle, without 
the breach of charity in practice. His 
piety was lively, and his devotion fer- 
vent. Susceptible of the highest ec- 
stacy from the impression of sacred 
music, he delighted, most rapturously, 
in the praises of the Lord: and we 
shall not soon forget with what enkin- 
dling energy and affecting solemnity 
he uttered the prayers, and with what 
emphasis and life he read the lessons 
in our public service. In the desk 
his power was universally acknowledg- 
ed. His full heart was ever ready to 
his subject: the flowing tear, the 
changing voice, the involuntary pause, 
the impassioned recovery—manifested 
the deep emotion of his soul, and dif- 
fused through the sacred assembly, an 
overpowering sympathy, opening the 
understanding and arresting the heart. 
As a preacher, he was plain, practical, 
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and impressive. As a divine, he em- 
braced, in full, the doctrines of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, as ex- 
pressed in her creeds, her articles, and 
her liturgy; these he believed to be 
scriptural, primitive, and truly evan- 
gelical ; and as in his parochial in- 
structions, he always spoke the lan- 
guage of the Church, he was happy in 
observing as great a uniformity of 
sentiment among his people, as can be 
expected in an age when there is such 
diversity of religious education. Hav- 
ing often seen the pernicious effects of 
a false, misguided zeal, he had a set- 
tled dislike to religious enthusiasm ; 
believing that the power of Godliness 
is best promoted by a due attention to 
its form. On the whole, his charac- 
ter is enriched with so many good 
qualities as to be highly valuable, his 
** name is as ointment poured forth,” 
and his memory as “the smell of a 
field which the Lord hath blessed.” 


- Sacred to the memory of the Rev. BELA 
HUBBARD, D. D. Rector of Trinity 
Church, New-Haven. Born at Guilford, 
August 27th, 1739. He expired, in this 
city, December 6th, 1812, in the 48th 
year of his ministry, and the 74th of his 
age. Amiable in all the relations of life, 
he was an able, tender, and diligent pas- 
tor; the friend of the poor, and the com- 
forter of the afflicted. Eminent for his 
charity, he was greatly beloved. After a 
long life of successful labour in the edifi- 
cation of the Church, he departed in faith 
and hope ; ardent for the crown of righte- 
ousness. In testimony of their affection- 
ate regard to the memory of their beloved 
pastor, a grateful people have erected 
this monumental stone. 











FOR THE CHRISTIAN JOURNAL. 

Shrewsbury Episcopal Society. 

At a meeting of several of the 
members of Christ Church, Shrews- 
bury, on Whitsun-Tuesday, 1819, con- 
vened for the purpose of establishing 
a society auxiliary to the Episcopal 
Society of New-Jersey, the following 
constitution was adopted. 

Art. 1. This society shall be auxi- 
hary to the New-Jersey Episcopal So- 
ciety for the Promotion of Christian 
Knowledge and Piety. 

_ Art, 2. Every person who shall pay 
anto the treasury the sum of seventy- 
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five cents annually, shail be a member 
of this society. Donors of eight dol- 
lars or more in one payment, shall be 
members for life. All the money col- 
lected is to be transmitted to the pa- 
rent society, upon the condition of its 
returning one half the amount of the 
sum sent in Bibles, Prayer Books, 
Tracts, &c. as may be necessary. 

Art. 3. The Réctor of the churches 
of Shrewsbury and Middletown, shali 
be, ex officio, President of this Society. 

Art. 4. There shall be elected an- 
nually a Vice-President, Secretary, 
Treasurer, and seven Managers, who, 
together withthe President, shall form 
a Board of Managers for transacting 
the business of the society. They 
shall form their own by-laws, supply 
their own vacancies, and take such 
measures as they may judge best cal- 
culated to promote the objects of the 
society. A majority of them shall con- 
stitute a quorum to do business. 

Art. 5. There shall be a stated 
meeting of this society on Whitsun- 
Monday of every year, when an an- 
nual report of the Managers shall be 
laid before the society; at which time 
also subscriptions shall fall due. Spe- 
cial meetings may be called whenever 
the Managers may direct, of which 
they shall give due notice. 

Art. 6. No alteration shall be made 
in this constitution, unless it be pro- 
posed at a meeting of the society re- 
gularly convened, and be acceded to, 
at a subsequent meeting, by a vote of 
two thirds of the members present. 

Officers for the ensuing year. 
Rev. Joun Crozs, jun. ex officio, Pres. 
JoserH VoornEEs, Vice-President. 
Lirtiteton Wuire, Treasurer. 
Bensamin Homes, Secretary. 

Anthony Holmes, Jacob White, Ja- 
cob R. Holmes, Samuel Holmes, jun. 
Woodward Dennis, Edmond West, 
Gabriel West, Managers. 


—aanas 


The following interesting Character 
of a Country CLerncyMAN is ex- 
tracted from the Wild Irish Boy. 


WE entered the hall, which was fil- 
led with all the Protestant population 
in the neighbourhood, about forty per- 
sons. I knew how service was per- 
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formed in the country churches: the 
rector of the parish was absent, and 1 
expected from the curate what may 
be expected from a man who, amid 
obscurity and indigence, has sullied 
and lost whatever he possessed in early 
life of the habits of a gentleman and 
scholar. The service was performed 
by a man who gave me new ideas of 
religion and its ministers for ever. Let 
me indulge in speaking a few words 
of this man, whose agency in my nar- 
rative may justify the digression. 
‘His name was Corbett. He had 
been a curate six and forty years. 
He sought not to be any thing else. 
The religion he professed had taught 
him, “ having food and raiment, to 
be therewith content ;” and the same 
influence extending to his habits, had 
enabled him, by temperance and pru- 
dence, to obtain all he thought neces- 
sary in life-—He was married, and 
had a son whom himself had educat- 
ed; and who, like himself, was in 
the ministry. When I speak of the ef- 
fects of his mdde of prayer and preach- 
ing, I speak of the effects I witnessed 
in the course of a constant attendance 
on him. He not merely read pray- 
ers, but he prayed, and with such 
deep and fervant feeling, with empha- 
sis 80 obviously suggested, not by the 
art, but by the nature of supplication ; 
with pauses so strongly marked by 
solemnity of recollection, and a sus- 
pension of the act, without a suspen- 
sion of the feeling, that his congrega- 
tion almost unconsciously joined in 
the responses, which were originally 
intended for their utterance, and felt 
the force of habit and indolence yield 
to the holy energy with which he 
poured out his petitions, 

I never heard a man preach as he 
did. He was ascholar, to whom few 
I have ever met with were super-.or. 
He was a man delighting in conver- 
sation, in which, if light hecould amuse, 
and, if argumentative, he could in- 
struct more than any man I ever lis- 
tened to. But in the pulpit, he laid 
aside the wisdom of words, and the 
weapons of fleshly warfare altogether. 
That he was a scholar you felt not ; 
you felt not that he was a man of rich 
imagination, or of strong reasoning 
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powers; you felt not that he or his 
discourse could be referred to any 
class of mind or composition that 
could assist you to judge of them ina 
temporal sense. But you felt irresisti- 
bly that he was a believer, pleading 
with the power of conviction ; that he 
was a religionest, speaking from ex- 
perience, commending a life he lived, 
and a felicity he felt: that he spoke 
and acted on principles which, though 
beyond the range of existence, were 
not beyond the range of reality ; prin- 
ciples which he made present and 
vivid, and substantial alike by the 
force of eloquence and the force of 
example. He was a speaker, who, of 
all others I ever heard, succeeded 
most in averting your attention from 
himself to his subject. It was long 
after his sermons had concluded, that 
you could think of the preacher: like 
the priest in the Jewish hierarchy— 
he disappeared in the cloud of incense 
himself sent up. 

The christianity he preached, was 
such as a man would preach who ab- 
stracted from the influence of preju- 
dice, and habit, and self wisdom, had 
sought his system in revelation alone, 
and found and formed it there. It 
was neither a frame of doctrinal nice- 
ties, curiously constructed, and totally 
unfit for use ; nor a formulary of ha- 
bitual observances, at which the con- 
stant attendance of the body may ex- 
cuse the absence of the mind. It was 
a system, of which the principles were 
operative, in which opinion held its 
relation to practice; christianity was 
described as a dispensation exhibiting 
certain facts to the belief; and the be- 
lief, is subdued by these facts, sug- 
gesting the most important and active 
consequences to our minds and our 
lives. It may be thought there was 
something in this mode of representa- 
tion too argumentative and conse- 
quential for the comprehension of 
a rustic audience—it was not so. 
Though his positions were strong and 
important, they were clothed in a lan- 
guage, whose peculiar and providen- 
tial felicity is, that it is the universal 
language, the first language that reli- 
gion talks to the ear of infancy, the 
language that genius reverences and 
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ignorance understands, the language 
of the poet and of the saint, the lan- 
guage of divinity and of the heart, the 
language of the scriptures. 

He spoke as a father pleading with 
a wayward child ; he spoke as a judge 
with a criminal, to confess and be for- 
given; as a guide with a wanderer, to 
return and to rest. 

When he finished his sermon, it was 
not with Cowper’s “ well-bred whis- 
per.” He appeared for some time 
engaged in prayer; an effusion of 
mind so solemn and deep, that most of 
the audience involuntarily joined in 
it; those who did not, were awed and 
silent. When he came down, and 
walked among us, though the thunder 
of his eloquence was hushed, his con- 
sequence spoke still. He had descend- 
ed from the mount ; but his visage re- 
tained the brightness of that high 
place. If I write of this man, [shall 
write volumes. When I could ap- 
rege him, I introduced myself to 

im, solicited his acquaintance, and 
praised his discourse in those broken 
and tumultuous sentences, which are 
all that wonder and reverence leave 
us breath for. 

He put by my praises with a courte- 
ous humility, that declined the com- 
mon traffic of commendation for vani- 
ty. 
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Messrs. Publishers, 

Tue business of writing for a public 
journal is altogether foreign from, 
and, perhaps, in strictness of propriety, 
does not comport with my humble 
station in society, or my usual avo- 
cations; yet I feel an invincible de- 
sire (and that desire has completely 
overcome whatever of modesty and 
diffidence I may possess) to express 
the high gratification I derived from 
the perusal of the Report of the Board 
of Directors of the New-York Pro- 
testant Episcopal Sunday School So- 
ciety, published in the last number of 
your valuable Journal. 

Having been once ardently attached 
to the gay and fascinating pleasures of 
the world, and having an experimen- 
tal knowledge of the almost irresisti- 
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ble influence they have over the ani- 
mated and fervent feelings of “ the 
youth just starting into life,” I cannot 
sufficiently admire and commend the 
Superintendents and Teachers of those 
Schools, for the noble and magnani- 
mous devotion of their time and ta- 
lents to the promotion of the best tem- 
poral and eternal interests of the ris- 
ing generation. Can any thing pre- 
sent a more gratifying sight to man, 
or be more acceptable to heaven, than 
the avidity with which our youth, of 
both sexes, who possess the most abun- 
dant means of procuring and enjoying 
the various pleasures and gratifica~ 
tions of life, voluntarily enroll them- 
selves as the preceptors and benefac- 
tors of children drawn from the abodes 
of poverty, ignorance, and depravity? 
Misanthropic and frigid indeed must 
be that heart, if the contemplation of 
such a scene will not warm it into en- 
thusiastic admiration. Noble, gene- 
rous youth, while you erect to your- 
selves an imperishable monument— 
while you shed a brilliant lustre upon 


the human character, you are cunfer-, 


ring benefits and blessings, infinite in 
value, upon the heretofore neglected 
sons and daughters of poverty, wretch- 
edness, and vice; and I doubt not that 
in the “ great day of the Lord,” when 
“every man’s work will be tried of 
what sort it is,” many of your pupils 
will, with joyful lips and grateful 
hearts, bear testimony to your pious 
and assiduous care in preparing them, 
by example and instruction, for the 
enjoyment of that never-ending feli- 
city and glory which is resé@rved in 
heaven for all the faithful followers of 
the Lamb slain for the sins of the 
world. Go on, pious, excellent youth; 
you cannot want motives to persever- 
ance while there is a single dwelling 
in our city whose inmates are igno- 
rani, depraved, and without that 
“ righteousness which hath the pro- 
mise of the life that now is, and that 
which is to come;” while you daily 
witness the salutary effects of your 
benevolent exertions, or while you 
enjoy the unspeakable satisfaction of 
knowing that your “ work of faith and 
labour of love” will be acknowledged 
and awarded by uum that sitteth upon 
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the throne, and judgeth the hearts and 
actions of men. 

Among the officers of the institution 
I recognize the names of several of 
our most worthy citizens, particularly 
that of the venerable Col. Platt. Al- 
though advanced in the vale of years; 
at a season of life when the fervency 
and ardour of youthful feelings have 
generally subsided into a calm and 
gentle current, we behold this merito- 
rious revolutionary oificer devoting 
himself to the cause of Sunday school 
instruction, with all that energy and 
intrepidity of feeling that we are told 
characterized the morning of his life, 
while serving in that army which, 
under the smiles of a gracious Provi- 
dence, achieved the independence of 
his country. Fathers in Israe], what 
a noble example—how pre-eminently 
worthy your imitation—what a deci- 
sive and salutary influence must such 
examples have upon your sons and 
daughters, in conducting them in the 
“‘ way wherein they should go!” 

Having penned a few of the many 
reflections that occupied my mind af- 
ter reading the report, permit me to 
trespass for a moment longer while I 
propound the question, Why are not 
all the schools connected with the se- 
veral Episcopal Churches in this city 
united together under the direction of 
this society, and the members of “ our 
Zion” estranged from each other in. 
this excellent and Christian work? To 
this interrogation it is replyed by some, 
That the Episcopal Schools not now 
in union with this society were formed 
under the auspicies of the “ Sunday 
School Union Society,” anterior to the 
formation of an Episcopal Society; 
that, therefore, they are bound to re- 
main under its direction; and that a 
separation, under any circumstances, 
would be almost a wanton violation of 
those kind, amiable, and charitable 
feelings by which Christians of differ- 
ent denominations are bound together. 
I cannot but express my respect and 
esteem for these feelings. They be- 
speak mildness and amiability. But 
are they indulged upon correct princi- 
ples? Have they a proper direction ? 
Is a separation in any degree incom- 
patible with the most affectionate, cor- 
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dial, and liberal feelings of good will 
towards other denominations? Is an 
exclusive attachment to principles we 
confidently believe are true, and scrip- 
turaily founded, at all inconsistent 
with that “ charity that hopeth and be- 
lieveth all things?” 

But are there not reasons for a se- 
paration cogent and impérious? In 
my humble opinion there are, and I 
beg leave, to state at least a few of 
them. 

It is well recollected, that when the 
subject of Sunday Schools was first 
introduced to, and claimed the at- 
tention of the Christian public in this 
metropolis; that while their great uti- 
lity and perfect practicability in coun- 
tries possessing a superabundant and 
indigent population, was admitted on 
all hands; yet there were many who 
could not at once bring themselves to 
believe that in a country like ours, 
with a comparatively thin population, 
enjoying so abundantly and munifi- 
cently the benefit of free, common, 
and parochial charity school educa- 
tion, the Sunday School system could 
be productive of any substantial be- 
nefit, for want of the proper subjects 
for instruction. ‘This sentiment pre- 
vailed extensively among Episcopali- 
ans, (who could not be supposed in- 
different for other and less worthy 
motives, for their fathers and elder 
brethren of the Church of England 
were the first to begin, and have since 
unremittingly cherished the system) 
and it is confidently believed was the 
operative reason why the “ Protestant 
Episcopal Sunday School Society” 
did not spring into being as soon or 
sooner than the “ Sunday School Uni- 
on Society.’ Meanwhile the experi- 
ment is made, a number of parochial 
schools are formed, including a few 
Episcopalians. The success of that 
experiment far exceeded the hopes 
and calculations of the most sanguine, 
and entirely revolutionized and settled 
the opinions of the heretofore incre- 
dulous and sceptical. 

Was this incredulity and scepticism 
unreasonable ? Certainly not: While 
a liberal portion of praise is deservedly 
awarded to ether denominations for 
having taken the lead in the glorious 
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race, justice demands the same for 
Episcopalians, who have followed the 
example with the most substantial and 
brilliant success. Witness the first 
and second Annual Report of their 
General Society. After the formation 
of the Episcopal Society, was it not 
both rational and natural to expect 
that the parochial schools of that de- 
nomination would have at once united 
with it, on the principle of preference 
to their own “ household of faith?” 
Would they have sacrificed a single 
advantage by separating from the one, 
for which they would not have been 
most abundantly requited by a union 
with the other? Does Christian cha- 
rity require of us a stronger feeling of 
attachment to those who are compara- 
tively strangers, than to those of our 
own family, our kindred, our friends ? 
1 trust that intelligent minds will not 
charge me with the odious sin of bi- 
gotry if I answer in the negative. 
Again I aver my esteem for the amia- 
ble feelings of those of the contrary 
opinion, while I again confidently re- 
peat the declaration of my conviction, 
that those feelings are improperly di- 
rected. 

In remarking further upon this sub- 
ject, I will speak of it with reference 
tothe probable duration and efficient 
operation of the “ Sunday School 
Union Society,” and the benefits that 
will result to the Episcopal parochial 
schools now in union with that society, 
from their being united under the di- 
rection of the General Episcopal So- 
ciety. 

It is believed to be a perfectly sound 
and generally acknowledged principle, 
that all associations, as well religious 
as political, composed of different and 
discordant materials, possess in them- 
selves a principle that infallibly tends 
to dissolution. In the ardency of de- 
sire to do good, men of opposite opi- 
nions, feelings, and habits, associate 
together for the better accomplish- 
ment of an important object. They 
forget that an equality of influence 
cannot be obtained, and that it is in 
the nature of things impossible to pre- 
vent the ascendency of the larger par- 
ty. The minor parts of which the 


whole is composed, from the jealousy 
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inherent in the nature of man, become 
dissatisfied and indifferent; the system 
of measures becomes enervated; and, 
tinally, the association is consigned to 
the “ tomb of the Capulets.” Its dif- 
ferent members commence anew on 
the natural principle of unity in opi- 
nion as well as in object, and act with 
steady, energetic, and durable effect. 
How many of those catholic associa- 
tions have been created and dissolved 
since the formation (upwards of a cen- 
tury ago) of the “ Society for Propa- 
gating the Gospel in Foreign Parts,” 
composed exclusively of Churchmen ! 

When the whole machinary of the 
system operates upon the principle of 
unity in opinion, mode of worship, 
instruction, discipline, and object, a 
healthful, vigorous energy will pre- 
vail; and success, with the use of or- 
dinary means, will infallibly result. 
This declaration is fully exemplified 
in the successful and harmonious ope- 
ration of the “ Protestant Episcopal 
Sunday School Society.” This society 
supplies the various wants of its par- 
ticular schools with promptitude ; and 
the ‘* Auxiliary New-York Bible and 
Common Prayer Book Society” con- 
sider them as primary objects of their 
benevolence in the gratuitous distri- 
bution of Bibles and Common Prayer 
Books. 

In conclusion. I cannot but indulge 
the hope, that the period is not far 
distant when the “ Protestant Episco- 
pal Sunday Schools” will exhibit the 
cheering and gratifying sight of “ Je- 
rusalem at unity with herself,’ in 
principle and action; and that leaving 
others to proceed in the good work in 
their own way, they will unitedly pur- 
sue a steady and undeviating system 
of Sunday School instruction, that will 
comport with the peculiar and distin- 
guishing principles of our excellent 


Church. 
A TRUE CHURCHMAN. 
New-York, 3d Aug. 1819. 


We insert the above, confident that 
our readers will participate in the 
pleasure we have derived from the 
vein of piety and zeal that distin- 
guishes it; and in full persuasion of 
the soundness and correctness of its 
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principles. We would confirm the 
jatter by the authority of the venera- 
ble senior Bishop of our Church, the 
Right Rev. Dr. White, of Pennsyl- 
vania. In a sermon preached by him 
at the assembling of the Sunday 
Schools of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the city and liberties of Phi- 
Jadelphia, he gives his opinion at large 
in the following terms. 

“ Another reason of resort to the 
medium of the press, was the giving 
of the greater notoriety to the opinion 
of the preacher—and, he may add, of 
his Rev. Brethren, so far as is known 
to him—that without condemning Sun- 
day Schools in any other form than 
that preferred by them; and even with 
the acknowledgment, that in relation 
to some objects of charitable regard, 
there may laudably be a departure 
from that recommended; they wish 
to inculcate its resting as a duty on 
their own Church, to provide that the 
improvement in question, and every 
other which may be devised, be made 
subservient to the educating of the 
children of her poorer members in the 
doctrines of the Gospel, as they ap- 
pear in her institutions. Further, it 
being a matter of notoriety, that a con- 


siderable proportion of the poor of the. 


city are detached from the profession 
of religion in any form; and care of 
their spiritual interests being a debt 
lying on professing Christians gene- 
rally; this Church ought not to be 
backward to take a reasonable share 
of it on herself.” Pref. 

“ This leads to the mention of a 
serious contest in the same country 
[England]: some persons advocating 
the plan of indifference to the opinions 
of one Christian denomination or ano- 
ther. The clergy, awake to the ten- 
dency of this suggestion, took mea- 
sures to add the new species of charit- 
able institution, to the immense mass 
of schools of the old description, which 
have been for ages the ornaments and 
nurseries of their Church, 

“ It has happened that, with the ex- 
pedient of Sunday Schools, there has 
crossed to this country the same ques- 
tion as to the conducting of them: and 
the opinion of your preacher being 
decidedly in favour of the principle 

Vor. IIT. 
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adopted by the English clergy, and 
acted on in the formation of the schools 


assembled in our presence, it may be 


proper in him briefly to assign his 
reasons. 

“ There would be a good reason, if 
no other could be assigned, in the dif- 
ficutly of acting on the opposite pria- 
ciple with consistency ; which appears 
from this, that the prominent favuurers 
of the plan have been found continu- 
ally swerving from it, either insensi- 
bly or by design ; and insinuating their 
particular dogmas under the shelter of 
a fancied liberality. This is a fact, of 
which unequivocal evidence might be 
produced, if it were a proper time and 
place. 

“ But it is more important to con- 
tend, that the principle cannot be act- 
ed on in the work of education, con- 
sistently with fidelity to the gospel mi- 
nistry. Let it not be imagined, that 
there is here advocated the occupying 
of the infant mind with the thorny 
questions of scholastic theology. Our 
short chatechism is as free from this 
as any composition under the same 
name; and yet, if it should undergo a 
purgation, to accommodate it to the 
whimsical scheme proposed, there is 
scarcely a doctrine of the Christian 
revelation which must not give way to 
the pretended improvement in educa- 
tion. 

“ Tt is, therefore, with satisfaction, 
that your preacher perceives the plan 
preferred by him, to be acted on by 
the religious denominations of this city 
in general. But while he would con- 
sider the Church to which he belongs, 
if she should be inattentive to the cri- 
sis, as wanting in an important point 
of duty; yet, if there be any young 
persons who would be untaught on the 
plan preferred, so highly does he con- 
ceive of the importance of the ele- 
ments of reading, as to approve of their 
being taught on a plan less desirable. 
On this account he has interested him- 
self, during the last 27 years, in a 
school of that lower grade of merit ; 
the utility of which has been felt; and, 
it is to be hoped, will retain the pa- 
tronage of the public. 

“‘ The schools of the opposite de- 
scription have not only the advantage 
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of more enlarged instruction in reli- 
gion than can be engaged in by the 
others, but that of bringing the in- 
structed children to the churches: thus 
accomplishing one of the best uses of 
Sunday Schools—the preventing of 
much disorder, on that day in particu- 
lar, in the streets. 

“ Under this view of the subject, 
your clergy have, from the beginning, 
encouraged, and will continue to do 
what is in their power, to promote the 
object of the zeal of those respectable 
individuals of both sexes, who have 
condescended to bestow their gratuit- 
ous exertions on this field of labour. 
For it is in these local associations that 
the great object is to be accomplished ; 
so that when we patronize a combined 
society of our communion, itis for the 
purpose of giving a greater effect to 
the others, by the creating of a more 
general interest; and through that 
medium, by the creating of such pe- 
cuniary resources as are equal to the 
very moderate demand of this cheap- 
est of all expedients for the improving 


_ of the condition of the poor.” 


‘The same prelate has twice brought 
the subject before his clergy in his 
conventional addresses. In 1818 he 
thus expressed himself :—‘ It is my 
earnest recommendation that what- 
ever efforts may be put forth by my 
Rev. Brethren for the extending of 
this species of beneficent institution, 
the instruction of them embrace the 
principles of Christian faith and wor- 
ship as maintained in this Church, and 
be under the control of its ministry. 
There is an apparent liberality in the 
contrary scheme; but it is never con- 
sistently acted on, so far as my know- 
ledgé extends. If it should be acted 
on, there must be a surrendry of Chris- 
tian verity.” 

At the late Convention he repeated 
the same sentiment in nearly the same 
words.* 

Es 


The last Days of the venerable Beve. 


(¥rom the Christian Observer for April, 1819.) 


I nave been reading, with much 
interest, a work, the second volume 





* See the last number of" the Christian 
Journal, page 250. 
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of which is just published, entitled, 
“ Hore Britannice; or, Studies in 
Ancient British History; containing 
various Disquisitions on the national 
and religious Antiquities of Great- 
Britain. By John Hughes. 1818, 
1819.” The following narrative of the 
last days of the venerable Bede, as 
given in that work, may prove inter- 
esting to your readers.* 


L am, &c. R. E. 


“ The account given of the last mo- 
ments of the venerable Bede, by one 





* Beda or Bede, surnamed the Venera- 
ble, was born at Wearmouth or Jarrow, in 
the county of Durham, and, from his ear- 
liest years, educated in the monastery of 
St. Peter. The monastic hfe gave him the 
opportunities which he so ardently desir- 
ed, his time was devoted to the severest 
studies, and his name and learning became 
so respectable, that pope Sergius in vain 
solicited his presence at Rome. He was 
courted by the most learned of his coun- 
trymen, and particularly by Egbert, bishop 
of York, to whom he wrote, in the last 
years of his life, an epistle, valuable for 
the curiows statement which it gives of the 
ecclesiastical affairs of the times. Confine- 
ment and application at last overpowered 
his constitution; but though labouring 
under the complicated weight of a con- 
sumption and an asthma, he continued 
occasionally to impart instruction to the 
monks of the monastery, till he expired, 
26th May, 735, aged 63. His remains were 
deposited at Jarrow, but afterwards re. 
moved to Durham, and placed with those 
of St. Cuthbert. Of his writings, which 
were all composed in Latin, the most ce. 
lebrated were his Ecclesiastical History 
from the time of Julius Czsar to his own 
age, collected from the annals of convents 
and ancient chronicles—his Commentaries 
on Scripture, &c. His works were so uni- 
versally admired, that not only his coun- 
trymen, but foreigners, were loud in his 
praises. Some, however, have severely at- 
tacked his literary character. He certain- 
ly possessed all the puerile credulity of 
the times; he indulged in the relation of 
legendary miracles. He wrote, says du 
Pin, (tome vi. p. 88) with surprising faci- 
lity, but without elegance, art, purity, or 
reflection ; and, though his style is clear, 
he appears to be a greater master of learn- 
ing than of judgment, or true critical 
taste. He was, however, according to 
Camden, Bale, Pits, and others, a man of 
superior powers of mind, and he shone 
like a meteor in the darkness of a barbar- 
ous age. So valuable were his writings 
considered, that a council ordered them 
to be publicly read in churches. 
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of his own scholars, is so very affect- 
ing, and displays so high a strain of 
devotion, that I think proper to annex 
it to the concluding papers of this vo- 
lume, as an eminent instance of the 
peaceable and happy consummation of 
a good man’s days.” “ See with what 
peace a Christian can expire !” 

“ ‘The ancient narrative states, that 
about two weeks before Easter, he was 
much troubled with a difficulty of 
breathing, yet without pain; so that 
he led his life cheerful and rejoicing, 
employing his time in devout exer- 
cises, until the day of our Lord’s as- 
cension, which was that year on the 
first of the calends of June. He daily 
read lessons to his scholars, and spent 
what remained of the day in singing 
Psalms: he also passed all the night 
waking in joy and thanksgiving, unless 
when a short sleep prevented it; but 
awaking, he presently repeated his 
wonted exercises, and ceased not to 
give thanks to God, with hands ex- 
panded. He sang Antiphons, says the 
narrator, according to ours and his 
custom; one of which is, O glorious 
King ! Lord of hosts! who triumph- 
ing this day,didst ascend above all the 
heavens, do not forsake us orphans; 


but send down the promised Father’s 


Spirit of truth upon us. Hallelujah. 
When he came to the words do not 
forsake us, he burst out, into tears, 


and wept much; and, when in an hour . 


after he began to repeat what he had 
commenced, we wept with him; by 
turns we read, and by turns we wept; 
nay, we always read with tears. He 
often said and repeated, That God 
scourges every son whom he receiveth ; 
and much more out of the Scripture ; 
as also the remark of St. Ambrose, Z 
have not lived so as to be ashamed to 
live among you; nor do fear to die, 
because we have a good God. During 
these days he laboured to compose two 
works, well worthy to be remember- 
ed, besides the lessons we had frém 
him, and singing of psalms; that is, 
he translated the Gospel of St. John 
into our own tongue, theAnglo-Saxon, 
for the benefit of the church; and some 
collections out of the book of notes of 
Bishop Isidorus, saying, ‘J will not 
have my scholars read a falsehood, 
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and to labour herein after my death, 
without any advantage.’ This is one 
of the earliest accounts we have of 
any vernacular version of the Scrip- 
tures in Britain; and it shows that 
Bede had no mind to keep the word of 
God locked up in a foreign tongte. 
When the Tuesday before the ascen- 
sion of our Lord came, he began to be 
more vehemently seized with difficulty 
of breathing, and a slight swelling ap- 
peared in his feet; but he passed all 
that day pleasantly, and dictated now 
and then, saying, ‘ Go on quickly, I 
know not how long I shall hold out, 
and whether my Maker will soon take: 
me away.’ But to us he seemed well 
to know the time of his departure ; 
and so he spent that night waking in 
thanksgiving; and the morning ap- 
pearing, that is, Wednesday, he order- 
ed that we should speedily transcribe 
what he had begun to pen; and this 
done, we walked till the third hour m 
procession, in honour of the saints, 
according to the custom of that day. 


One of us remained with him, who 


said to him, Most dear master, there 
is still one chapter wanting: do you 
think it troublesome to be asked any 
more questions? He answered, It is 
no trouble: take your pen, and make 
ready, and write fast. This he did; 
but at the ninth hour he said to me, 
Run quickly, and bring the priests of 
our monastery tome. He then spoke 
to every one, admonishing and en- 
treating that they would carefully say 
masses and prayers for him, which 
they readily promised; but they all 
mourned and wept, especially because 
he said, They should no more see his 


face in this world. But they rejoiced 


when he said further, Zt is time that I 
return to him who forméd me out of 
nothing: I have lived leng: my mer- 
ciful Judge well foresaw my life for 
me: the time of my dissolution draws 
near, for I desire to be dissolved and 
to be with Christ. Having said much 
more, he passed the day rejoicing till 
the evening; and the above-mentioned 
youth said, Dear master, there is one 
sentence not yet written. He answer- 
ed, Write quickly. Soon after, the 
young man said, T'he sentence ts now 
written, He replied, Well, you have 
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said the truth. Itis ended. Receive 
my head into your hands; for it is a 
great satisfaction to me to sit facing 
my sacred spot, where I was wont to 
pray, that I may also, as I sit, call 
upon my Father. Being lifted out of 
bed, and s~>ported sitting upon the 
floor, he then sang, Glory be to the 
Father, and to the Son, and to the 
Holy Ghost, and immediately breath- 
ed his last. 

“‘ All that beheld this blessed father’s 
death said, they had never seen any 
other expire in so much devotion and 
tranquillity: for as long as his soul 
continued 1.; the body, he never ceased, 
with uplifted hands, to give thanks to 
theetrue ard living God.”* 

“ Such,’ adds Mr. Hughes, “ is the 
account of .he happy exit of one of the 
greatest men of the Christian church, 
wn his age and country. We may, 
pe: ps, discern some tincture of su- 
pe ‘ion in his desiring masses to be 
sai or him: but there is no mention 
of . rgatory; no fear of death; no 
app: -ation to the intercession of saints, 
nor use of the ev‘~eme unction, So 
much ardent ~.y an2 devotion, in 
conjt ction with unreinitting regard 
for literature, are seldom instanced, 
even in a purer age of the church.” 

The private cell or study of Bede 
was in existence even to the age of the 
Reforn tion, for Simon Dunelmensis 
mentioi.s, as being shown in his day, 
* that litle mansion of stone where he 
was accustomed to sit, to meditate, to 
read, to dictate, and to write ;” and it 
remained entire to the days of Leland, 
who speaks of it as a building low in 
its pitch, small in its size, and vaulted 
in its roof; containing an altar, al- 
though by that time neglected, “ yet 
bearing in the middle of its front a 
piece of serpentine marble, inlaid into 
the substance of it.” It is observed 
by Mr. Whitaker, that the rude oaken 
chair, called Bede’s, was in existence 
in the year 1745, and had nearly been 
burnt as a popish relic, by an over- 
heated mob. This being mentioned 
ina provincial newspaper, when Whit- 
aker was then a boy of ten years old, 
made such a deep impression on his 





* Preface to Stevens’ Translation of Bede. 
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mind, as afterwards to excite in his 
youthful but vigorous fancy, that 
strong predilection for antiquarian 
studies which, in his mature age, broke 
forth with such strength and brilliancy. 


FOR THE CHRISTIAN JOURNAL. 


The following extracts are taken from 
Bishop But’s ‘* Visitation Sermon con- 
cerning the great Difficulty and Danger of 
the Priestly Ofice;” a discourse which 
may be profitably read by every candidate 
for holy orders in our Church. J. 


Polemical or Controversial Divinity 


Is Theologia armata, or that part 
of divinity which instructs and fur- 
nishes a man with necessary weapon. 
to defend the truth against its enemies. 
Now, the good shepherd’s office is not 
only to feed his sheep, but to secure 
them from the wolves, or else his care 
in feeding them serves only to make 
them the fatter and richer prey. And 
therefore St. Paal (Titus 1. 9.) re- 
quires that the teacher should be able, 
both by sound doctrine to exhort his 
hearers, as also to convince or refute 
the guinsayers or opposers. Hac non 
sunt + ruxovlos (as Grotius well gloss- 
eth on the text) every man cannot do 
this, and yet every teacher must. The 
times wherein we live do much height- 
en the necessity of this study: for we 
may enforce the duty on all teachers 
by the same melancholy argument 
that St. Paul doth in the fore-men- 
tioned text. The teachers (saith he) 
must be able to convince gainsayers. 


Why so? He gives the reason, i. 10, | 
11. There ave many unruly and vain | 


teachers and deceivers, &c. whose 
mouths must be stopped; who subvert 
whole houses, teaching those things 


which they ought not. These unruly 


and vain teachers, these deceivers,were 
never certainly in a greater number 
than now they are. These men’s 
mouths must be stopped—there is a 


necessity for it; for otherwise they | 
will subvert whole houses, yea, and | 
pervert whole parishes. Not that we | 


have any hopes, in this age, to stop the 
moutis of our opposers, sv as to make 
them cease speaking (for bawl they 
will toeternity, they are, as the apostle 
some where speaks, unreasonable men, 
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that understand not, admit not of any 
topics ; no argumentation, though ne- 
ver so convincing, will make them 
give back ;) but so, at least, asthatthey 
shall be able to speak little to the pur- 
pose, so as to satisfy sober, humble, 
docible persons, who have not passion- 
ately espoused an error; or, to speak 
in the apostle’s phrase, that are not 
given up to strong delusions, to believe 
lies, that they may be damned. Ina 
word, our fate in these days is much 
like that of the re-builders of Jerusa- 
lem after the captivity, that were ne- 
cessitated every one, with one of his 
hands to work in the building, and 
avith the other to hold a weapon. Neh. 
av.17. With one hand we must build 
up our people in the doctrine of piety ; 
with the other we must resist heretical 
opposers, who otherwise will demolish 
as fast as we build. 


Of a Knowledge of the Huly Scrip- 


tures. 


I have all this while spoken nothing 
of the Holy Scriptures, that deep and 
unsearchable mine from whence the 
divine is to fetch all his treasures. 
From hence he is to borrow the prin- 
ciples of all theology, positive, pole- 


mic, moral, casuistical; and, there- 


fore, it is evident that unless he be 
well studied in these, he must needs 
be defective in all the rest. He must 
needs be a weak divine that is not 
mighty in the Scriptures, as it is said 
of Apollos, Acts xviii. 24. And, Lord, 
how many things are necessary to give 
a man a right understanding of these 
sacred writings? I confess we are 
fallen into a very confident age, where- 
in to interpret Scripture is counted 
the most obvieus and easy thing; and 
every mechanic, that scarce under- 
stands common sense, will venture on 
the expounding of these mysterious 
books. We have so childishly depart- 
ed from the error of the Romish 
church, in asserting an inexplicable 
obscurity of the Scriptures, even in 
things necessary, that for fear of this 
Charybdis we are swallowed up in as 
dangerous a Scylla, to make the Scrip- 
tures even despicable and contempti- 
ble. For, as Nazianzen truly saith, 
that which is thus easily understood, 
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is generally with as much ease slight- 
ed and contemned. But we know who 
they are, who run from one bad ex- 
treme into another. For it is certain, 
that rightly to understand the Holy 
Scriptures is a very difficult thing, es- 
pecially for us who live at so great a 
distance from those times wherein 
they were written, and those persons 
and churches to whom they were di- 
rected. It is no slender measure. of 
the knowledge of antiquity, history, 
physiology, that is requisite to qualify 
a man for such an undertaking. They 
know nothing of the Scrip‘ures that 
know not this. And therefore those 
unlearned and ignorant men that ven- 
ture on the exposition ofi.Script -e, 
being perfect strangers to these parts 
of learning, must of necessity wrest 
them to their own and their he: ers 
destruction. 


Bonus Textualis, bonus Theolo, ous. 


I cannot but take notice oF ‘That 
common axiom, a good textuar,. 3s a 
good divine ; and to observe tha, At is 
most true if rightly understuod ; if b 
a textuary We “Tay, 4), im who hath 
not only a con-ordance of Sq spture 
in his memory, but also a commentary 
on them in his understanding, who 
thinks it not enough to be ready in 
alleging the bare eh of Scripture, 
with the mention of chapter 2nd verse 
where it is written, unless je know 
the sense and meaning of what he re- 
cites. The former every illiterate 
sectary is able to do, who can quote 
Scripture by dozens and scores, the 
tithe whereof he understands not, and 
are little to his purpose. The latter 
is the proper commendation of the 
divine. Without this grain of salt, 
the aphorism but now mentioned, most 
justly falls under the severe censure of 
our learned Prideaux: a good textu- 
ary is a good divine, say many who 
understand not, mind not, either the 
text, or divinity, or goodness. 

—E—— 


Remark. 


A person of the greatest abilities is 
liable to error, but he who blazons it 
without delicacy or politeness, affords a 
much stronger proof of his vanity than 
of his knowledge. Chateaubriand. 
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General Introduction to the Famu.y 
Biste nvw publishing in this city by 
7. & J. Swords. 


The passages in brackets are add: d to this edition. 


f Account of the Bible, and of the Eng- 
lish Translations of it.] 

Tue Bible is the only authentic 
source frem which we can derive in- 
struction concerning the various dis- 
pensations of God to mankind, and the 
duties required of men by their Cre- 
ator. ‘The word ‘ Bible,’ literally sig- 
nifies book; and the word ‘ Scriptures,’ 
writings: but these words are now, by 
way of eminence and distinction, ap- 
plied exclusively to those sacred com- 
positions which contain the revealed 
will of God. The words ‘ Scriptures’ 
and ‘ Scripture’ occur in this sense in 
the Gospels, Acts,and Epistles; whence 
it is evident, that, in the time of our 
Saviour, they denoted the books re- 
ceived by the Jews as the rule of their 
faith. ‘To these books have been ad- 
ded the writings of the Apostles and 
Evangelists, which complete the col- 
lection of books acknowledged by 
Christians to be divinely inspired. The 
Bible, or the Book, the book of books, 
was used in its present sense by the 
early Christians, as we learn from St. 
Chrysostom. 

The Bible is divided into two parts, 
the Old and the New Testament. The 
Apostle St. Paul, at 2 Cor. iii. 6 and 
14, calls the dispensation of Moses 
“the Old Testament,” and the dis- 
pensation of Christ “ the New Testa- 
ment;” and these distinguishing ap- 
pellations were applied by the early 
ecclesiastical authors to the writings 
which contain these dispensations. The 
Greek word, translated ‘ testament,’ 
occurs in Scripture both in the sense 
of a testament or will, and in that of 
a covenant, Heb. ix. 16. Gal. iii. 15. 
It seems less properly applied to the 
ancient Scriptures in the former sense, 
since the death of Moses had no con- 
cern whatever in the establishment or 
efficacy of the Jewish religion; but, 
in the latter sense, it very properly sig- 
nifies the covenant between God and 
his chosen people.. The same word, 
when applied in the sense of a testa- 
ment to the books which contain the 
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Christian dispensation, may refer to 
the death of Christ, which forms an 
essential part of his religion; but 
even in this case,it would perhaps have 
been better translated by the word 
‘ covenant,’ as referring to the condi- 
tions on which God is pleased to offer 
salvation to his sinful creatures, 
through the mediation of his only Son 
Jesus Christ. bp. Tomline. 

The books of the Old Testament 
were originally written in Hebrew, 
those of the New Testament in Greek. 

The principal translation of the Old 
Testament into the Greek language, 
is that which is called the Septuagint. 
This name is derived from the Latin 
word Septuaginta, Seventy, the ver- 
sion being related to have been made 
by seventy or seventy-two interpre- 
ters. It is recorded that, about the 
year before Christ 277, Ptolemy Phi- 
ladelphus, being intent on forming a 
great library at Alexandria, in Egypt, 
sent to Eleazar, the high priest of the 
Jews, to request a copy of the Law of 
Moses; and, as he was ignorant of the 
Hebrew tongue, he further desired 
that some men of sufficient capacity 
might be sent totranslate it into Greek. 
The messengers who went upon this 
errand, and carried with them many 
rich presents for the temple, were re- 
ceived with great honour and respect, 
both by the high priest and all the 
people ; and having received a copy of 
the Law of Moses, and six elders hav- 
ing been assigned out of each tribe 
(seventy-two in all) to translate it, 
returned to Alexandria. Upon their 
arrival, the elders betook themselves 
to the work, and first translated the 
Pentateuch, afterwards the rest of the 
Old Testament, into Greek. What- 
ever may be thought of the truth of 
this story, it is certain that the trans- 


lation called the Septuagint, was held: 


in esteem and veneration almost equal 
to the original, and was not only used 
by the Jews in their dispersion through 
the Grecian cities, but approved by the 
great Sanhedrim at Jerusalem, and 
quoted and referred to by our blessed 
Saviour and his Apostles. 

The Latin translations of the Bible 
were, in early times, extremely nu- 
merous, but they were chiefly made 
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from the Septuagint, and not from the 
original Hebrew, until St. Jerome, 
who was well versed in the Hebrew 
language, observing the errors of the 
many Latin translations, and their fre- 
quent disagreement with the original, 
undertook an entirely new translation, 
and with great care and exactness 
translated from the Hebrew all the 
Old Testament, except the Psalms. 
This translation of St. Jerome was 
not universally received in theChurch; 
and at length another, which was com- 
posed of this and some former trans- 
lations, and which is called by the Ro- 
manists The Ancient Vulgate, came 
into general use. The Romanists pre- 
tend that this Vulgate translation is 
the very same with St. Jerome’s, and 
that, whatever variations may be 
found, they were occasioned by the 
negligence of transcribers.) However 
this may be, it cannot be denied that 
it has considerable faults, that it 
abounds with barbarous words, and 
that in many passages, the sense of the 
original is corrupted, and in some, en- 
tirely lost. Still the Council of Trent 
thought fit to declare that “ the same 
ancient and Vulgate Version, which 
has been approved and used in the 
Church for many ages past, shall be 
considered as the authentic Version in 
ali public lectures, sermons, and ex- 
positions, which no one shal! presume 
to reject, under any pretence what- 
ever.” 

It is impossible to ascertain, with 
any exactness, how soon there was a 
translation of the Holy Scriptures into 
the language of the inhabitants of Bri- 
tain. The earliest, of which we have 
any account, is a translation of the 
Psalms into the Saxon tongue by Ad- 
helm, the first bishop of Sherborne, 
about the year 706. Egbert, bishop 
of Lindisfern, who died in the year 
721, made a Saxon version of the four 
Gospels; and not long after, Bede 
translated the whole Bible into that 
language. There were other Saxon 
versions of the whole or parts of the 
Bible of a later date; and it appears, 
indeed, that new translations were 
made, from time to time, as the lan- 
guage of the country varied; but when 
the popes of Rome had established 
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their spiritual tyranny in this as well 
as in other countries of Europe, they 
forbade the reading of these transla- 
tions; and in the fourteenth century 
the common people had been so long 
deprived of the use of the Scriptures, 
that the latest of the translations were 
become unintelligible. Wickliff,there- 
fore, who was a strenuous opposer of 
the corruptions and usurpations of the 
Church of Rome, and from whom we 
are to date the dawn of the Reforma- 
tion in this kingdom, published a trans- 
lation of the whole Bible in the Eng- 
lish language then spoken; but not 
being sufficiently acquainted with the 
Hebrew and Greek languages to trans- 
late from the originals, he made his 
translation from the Latin Bibles, 
which were at that time read in the 
churches. So offensive was this trans- 
lation of the Bible to those who were 
for taking away the key of knowledge, 
and means of better information, that 
a bill, we are told, was brought into 
the House of Lords, in the 13th year 
of Richard the Second, and in the 
year of our Lord 1390, for the pur- 
pose of suppressing it; on which the 
Duke of Lancaster, the king’s uncle, 
is reported to have spoken to this ef- 
fect: ‘ We will not be the dregs of all, 
seeing other nations have the law of 
God, which is the law of our faith, 
written in their own language.’ At the 
same time he declared, in a very so- 
lemn manner, ¢ That he would main- 
tain our having this law in our own 
tongue against those, whoever they 
should be, who brought in this bill.’ 
The bill, through the influence of the 
Duke, was rejected; and this success 
gave encouragement to some of Wick- 
liff’s followers to publish another, and 
more correct, translation of the Bible. 
But in the year 1408, in a convoca- 
tion held at Oxford, by Archbishop 
Arundel, it was decreed by a consti- 
tution, “¢ That no one should thereaf- 
ter translate any text of Holy Scrip- 
ture into English, by way of a book, 
or little book, or tract; and that no 
book of this kind should be read, that 
was composed lately in the time of 
John Wickliff, or since his death.” 
This constitution led the way to great 
persecution; and many persons were 
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punished severely, and some even 
with death, for reading the Scriptures 
in English. 

In the reign of Henry the Eighth, 
William Tyndal, a favourer of the 
reformed doctrines, which were then 
making a rapid progress, was compel- 
led by the Romish priests to leave 
England. After travelling for some 
time in Germany, where he became 
acquainted with Luther and other 
learned men, he settled at Antwerp; 
and with the assistance of John Fry or 
Fryth and William Roye, he trans- 
lated the New Testament from the 
original Greek, and printed it, with 
some short glesses, or comments, 
without a name, at Hamburgh, or 
Antwerp, about the year 1526. This 
was the first printed edition of any 
part of the Holy Scriptures in the 
English language. The impression 
was sent over to England; and the 
eagerness which was generally shown 
by the people, to read the Gospel in 
the vulgar tongue, quickly excited 
alarm among those who were devoted 
to the Romish Church. Sir Thomas 
More, Lord Chancellor, and Tonstall, 
Bishop of London, caused all the copies 
they could purchase or procure, to be 
burnt at St. Paul’s Cross; and the sel- 
Jing or dispersion of them was pro- 
hibited under heavy penalties. In the 
mean time Tyndal, with the assist- 
ance of Miles Coverdale, undertook 
the translation of the Old Testament, 
and published the Pentateuch at Ham- 
burgh, in the year 1530, with prefaces 
reflecting upon the English bishops 
and clergy; and in the same year he 
published a more correct translation 
of the New Testament. In 1531, he 

ublished an English version of the 
Prophet Jonah. He was proceeding 
in the translation of the other books, 
when he was seized and imprisoned by 
the Emperor, through the influence of 
King Henry the Eighth and his minis- 
ters; and in the year 1536, he was put 
to death at Villefont, near Brussels, 
in consequence of a decree made in an 
assembly at Augsbourg. 

In the year 1531, George Joye, an 
English refugee, published at Stras- 
burg, a translation of Isaiah; and in 
the year 1534, he published at Ant- 
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werp, a translation of the Prophecies 
of Jeremiah, and of the Psalms, and 
of the Song of Moses. 

In the year 1035, Miles Coverdale 
published, ‘in folio, the first English 
translation of the whole Bible, and 
dedicated it to King Henry the Eighth. 
It was probably printed at Zurich; 
and though it passed under the name 
of Coverdale only, it is generally sup- 
posed that great part of the work was 
performed by Tyndal, before he was 
imprisoned, and that his name was not 
mentioned because he was then under 
confinement. 

Those who were adverse to any 
translation of the Scriptures, not dar- 
ing openly to avow their principles, 
complained of the inaccuracy of Wick- 
liff’s and Tyndal’s translations ; and 
on that ground objected to the use of 
them: but, on the other hand, it was 
contended by the friends of the Re- 
formation, that, if these translations 
were erroneous, care should be taken 
to publish one more faithful. In the 
year 1535, Cranmer, who had been 
advanced to the see of Canterbury two 
years before, and whose endeavours to 
promote the cause of the Reformation 
were unremitted, had sufficient inter- 
est to procure a petition from both 
houses of convocation to the King, re- 
questing that he would allow a new 
translation of the Scriptures to be 
made. Henry consented; and Cran- 
mer, dividing an old English transla- 
tion of the New Testament into nine 
or ten parts, distributed them among 
the most learned bishops and others, 
requiring that they should return their 
respective portions, corrected and a- 
mended, by a certain day. Every one 
sent his part at the time appointed, 
except Stokesly, Bishop of London, 
and his positive refusal to have any 
concern in the business seems to have 
put a stop to the work for the present. 
However, early in the year 1536, Lord 
Cromwell, Keeper of the Privy Seal, 
and the King’s Vicar-general, and 
Vicegerent in Ecclesiastical Matters, 
published injunctions to the clergy, by 
the King’s authority, of which the 


seventh was “ that every parson or 
proprietary of any parish church with- 
in the realm, before August the first. 
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should provide’ a book of the whole 
Bible, both in Latin, and also in Eng- 
lish, and lay it in the choir, for every 
man that would to look and read there- 
in; and should discourage no man 
from reading any part of the Bible, 
either in Latin or English, but rather 
comfort, exhort, and admonish every 
man to read it as the very word of God, 
and the spiritual food of man’s soul.” 

In the year 1537, a folio edition of 
the Bible was printed by Grafton and 
Whitchurch, at Hamburgh or at Paris, 
more probably at Hamburgh: it vari- 
ed but little from Tyndal’s and Cover- 
dale’s translation; and the few emen- 
dations and additions it contained were 
supplied by John Rogers, who super- 
intended the publication, and assumed 
the name of Matthews: hence this is 
always called Matthews’s Bible. A 
copy of this book was presented by 
Cranmer to Lord Cromwell, with a 
request that he would obtain the 
King’s permission for the free use of it 
nie subjects; and it appearsthat 
the royal license was granted through 
the application of Cromwell. 

In the year 1538, an injunction was 
published by the Vicar-general, “ or- 
dering the clergy to povide, before a 


certain festival, one book of the whole : 


Bible of the largest volume in Eng- 
lish, and to set it up in some conveni- 
ent place within their churches, where 
their parishioners might most commo- 
diously resort and read it;” and in the 
same year a royal declaration was also 
published, which the curates were 
commanded to read in their several 
churches, informing the people, “ that 
it had pleased the King’s Majesty to 
permit and command the Bible, being 
translated into their mother tongue, 
to be sincerely taught by them, and 
to be openly laid forth in every parish 
church.” It was wonderful,” says 
Strype, “to see with what joy this 
book of God was received, not only 
among the more learned, and those 
who were noted lovers of the Refor- 
mation, but generally all over Eng- 
land, among all the common people, 
and with what greediness God’s word 
was read, and what resort there was 
to the places appointed for reading it. 
Every one that could, bought the 
Vou. LIL. 
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book, and busily read it, or heard it 
read; and many elderly persons learn- 
ed to read on purpose.” 

In 1538, Grafton obtained leave 
from Francis the First,Kingof France, 
through the intercesston of. Henry the 
Eighth, to print an English Bible at 
Paris, on account of the superior skill 
of the workmen, and the comparative 
goodness and cheapness of the paper. 
But this reyal permission did not pre- 
vent the inquisitors from summoning 
before them the French printers, the 
English employers, .and Coverdale, 
who superintended the work; and the 
whole impression, consisting of 2,500 
copies, were seized, and condemned 
to the flames. Some few copies only 
were saved; but the English proprie- 
tors of this undertaking found means 
to carry with them to London the 
presses, types, and printers. 

In 1539, Grafton and Whitchurch 
printed, at London, the Bible in large 
folio, under the direction of Cover- 
dale and patronage of Cranmer, con- 
taining some improvement of. Mat- 
thews’s translation: this is generally 
called the great Bible, and it is sup- 
posed to be the same which Grafton 
obtained leave to print at Paris. Fhere 
were several editions of it, and parti- 
cularly one in 1540, for which Cran- 
mer wrote a preface, showing, that 
“ Scripture should be had’and read of 
the lay and vulgar people ;” hence this 
edition of 1540 is called Cranmer’s 
Bible. In this year the curates and 
parishioners of every parish were re- 
quired, by royal proclamation, to pro- 
vide themselves with the Bible of the 
largest size, before the feast of All 
Saints, under a penalty of forty shil- 
lings a month; and all ordinaries were 
charged to see that this proclamation 
was nae ae A brief, or declaration, 
was published to the same effect in the 
year 1541; but after that time the in- 
fluence of the popish party increased 
both in parliament pel with the King, 
and Cranmer’s exertions were frus 
trated by the opposition of Gardiner 
and other popish Bishops. In the year 
1542, it was enacted by the authority 
of parliament, “ That all manner of 
books of the Old and New Testament, 
of the crafty, false, and untrue trams. 
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lation of Tyndal, be forthwith abo- 
lished, and forbidden to be used and 
kept; and also that all other Bibles, 
mot being of Tyndal’s translation, in 
which were found any preambles or 
annotations, other than the quotations 
or summary of the chapters, should 
be purged of the said preambles or 
annotations, either by cutting them 
out, or blotting them in such wise that 
they might not be perceived or read; 
and, finally, that the Bible be not read 
openly in any church, but by the leave 
of the King, or of the ordinary of the 
place; nor privately by any woman, 
artificers, apprentices, journeymen, 
husbandmen, labourers, or by any of 
the servantsof yeomen or under ;” but, 
through the interest of Cranmer, a 
clause was inserted, allowing, “ that 
every nvbleman and gentleman might 
have the Bible read in their houses; 
and that noble ladies, gentlewomen, 
and merchants, might read it them- 
selves, but no man or woman under 
those degrees;’ which was all the 
Archbishop could obtain. In the same 
year Cranmer proposed, in convoca- 
tion, that there should be a revision of 
the translations of the Bible ; but so 
many difficulties were started by Gar- 
diner, and the proposal was so feebly 
supported by the other bishops, that he 
was unable to accomplish his object, 
and desisted from the attempt. In the 
year 1546, the last of his reign, Henry 
issued a proclamation, prohibiting the 
having and reading of Wickliff’s, 
Tyndal’s, and Coverdale’s transla- 
tions, and forbidding the use of any 
other not allowed by parliament. 

Though in the reign of Edward the 
Sixth the reading of the Scriptures 
Was encouraged by royal proclama- 
tions, acts of parliament, and by all 
other means, and there were many 
impressions of the English Bible, it 
does not appear that there was any 
new translation of the Bible, or even 
any considerable correction of the old 
ones, during the seven years and an 
half that excellent prince sat upon the 
throne; but it was ordered, that the 
Epistles and Gospels, and the Lessons, 
both from the Old and New Testa- 
ment, should be read in English in the 
churches, in the manner they now are. 
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The terrors of persecution in the 
reign of Queen Mary, drove many of 
our principal Reformers out of the 
kingdom: several went to Geneva, 
and there employed themselves in 
making a new translation of the Bible. 
The New Testament was published in 
1557, and the remainder of the work 
in 1560. This is called the Geneva 
Bible. It was accompanied with an- 
notations, which were, as might be 
expected from the place where they 
were written, of a Calvinistical cast ; 
and, therefore, this translation was 
held in high esteem by the Puritans. 

Soon after the accession of Queen 
Elizabeth, a new translation of the 
Bible was undertaken by reyal com- 
mand, and under the direction of 
Archbishop Parker. Distinct portions, 
fifteen at least, were allotted to as 
many persons, eminent for their learn- 
ing and abilities; they all performed 
the work assigned to them, and the 
whole was afterwards revised with 
great care by other critics. ‘This 
translation was published in 1568, 
with a preface written by the Arch- 
bishop; and it is generally called the 
Bishops’ Bible, because eight of the 
persons originally concerned init were 
bishops. 

Since the Protestants had now made 
translations of the Bible into the lan- 
guages of several countries, that the 
people might read the Holy Scrip- 
tures, the Romanists also, finding it 
impossible te keep the Bible out of the 
hands of the common people, made 
new translations into most of the lan- 
guages of Europe, to oppose those of 
the heretics, (as they termed them,) 
and to keep the faithful (as they called 
those of their own communion) from 
reading translations made by Protest- 
ants. But there is this difference of 
principle in translations made by Pa- 
pists and those made by Protestants, 
that the Papists have translated from 
the Latin Vulgate, as déeming it bet- 


ter, not only than all other Latin trans- 
lations, but than the Greek of the 
New Testament itself, in those places 
where they disagree ; whereas the Pro- 
testants, in their translations of the 
Holy Bible, have always had recourse 


to the original Greek and Hebrew: 
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Thus, when the Papists could not al- 
together suppress the knowledge of the 
Holy Scriptures, whereby their errors 
are discovered, they thought it the 
next way for their purpose, by their 
partial translation, as much as they 
could, to obscure them, and by their 
heretical annotations to pervert them. 
Hence, in the year 1582, came forth 
the Rhemish translation of the New 
Testament into English, in which the 
Papists retained many Eastern,Greek, 
and Latin werds, and introduced so 
many difficult expressions, that they 
contrived to render it unintelligible to 
the common people. A translation of 
the Old Testament was afterwards 
published by them at Douay, in two 
volumes; the former in 1609, the lat- 
ter in 1610. 
(To be continued.) 
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Constitution of ihe Female Bible and 
Prayer Book Society of Guilford, 
Vermont; adopted July 8, 1819. 

“ Tere are associations, who as- 
pire at a humble distance to imitate 
and obey the merciful Redeemer, in 
the most important part of his mission ; 
to promote which, funds are raised, 
and liberal sums distributed, not to 
heal the infirmities of the body, but the 
diseases of the soul; not to feed the 
poor with temporal bread, but with 


that bread of life which came down 


from heaven.” 

Whereas a number of ladies, mem- 
bers of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, and others, have formed them- 
selves into a society, under the name 
of the “ Bible and Prayer Book So- 
ciety,” for the purpose of supplying the 
destitute with Bibles, Prayer Books, 
and Religious Tracts. 

We, the subscribers, impressed with 
a sense of our duty and obligation, as 
disciples of the benevolent Redeemer, 
and of the importance and beneficial 
tendency of institutions which have for 
their object the diffysion of religious 
knowledge, and the building up of the 
kingdom of righteousness, do hereby 
form ourselves into a society, by the 
name of “ The Female Bible and 
Prayer Book Society of Guilford,” and 
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agree to adopt the following articles as 
rules and regulations for governing 
the same, to wit. 

Art. 1. The name of thissociety shall 
be, “ The Female Bible and Prayer 
Book Society of Guilford, Vermont.” 

Art. 2. The object of this society 
shall be to build up the faith, and 
spread the knowledge of our most holy 
religion. 

Art. 3. To effect the pur 6x- 
pressed in the preceding article, the 
society shall be under the government 
of a President, Treasurer, Secretary, 
and a Board of Managers. 

Art. 4, It shall be the duty of the 
Secretary to keep a regular record of 
the proceedings of the several meet- 
ings of the society. 

Art. 5. The Treasurer shall receive 
the amount of all subscriptions, keep- 
ing a regular and true account of the 
same. 

Art. 6. It shall be the duty of the 
Board of Managers, of which the Pre- 
sident shall be one, to obtain subscrip- 
tions, to receive the money subscribed, 
and pay it into the hands of the Trea- 
surer: also to receive all Bibles, Pray- 
er Books, and Tracts, and adopt rules 
for precuring, and for the due distri- 
bution of the same. 

Art.7. An annual meeting shall be 
held on the second Thursday of Jul 
in each year, when the Managers shall 
make a report of the proceedings of 
the past year, of the existing number 
of subscribers, the number of books 
received, and how distributed. The 
officers of the society shall also be cho- 
sen at the annual meeting. 

Art. 8. A person paying at least one 
cent per week shall be considered asa 
member, and entitled to the privilege 
of voting in the transactions of the so- 
ciety. Every member is at liberty to 
exceed the stipulated subscription, ac- 
cording to her pleasure. All subscrip- 
tions to be paid in advance. 

Art.9. Allsubscriptions intended te 
be discontinued for a future year, no- 
tice must be given between that time 
and the annual meeting. 

Art.10. All meetings of the Board 
and Society shall be opened with pray- 
er by the President, or by some one 
appointed by her, who shall be at li- 
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berty to use a form or not, as they 
judge best. 
Officers of theSociety for the year 1819. 
Lucretia Martin, President. 
Gratia Houghton, Secretary. 
Lucy Hyde, Treasurer. 
Hannah Gregory, Eunice Bridg- 
man, Hepsibah Field, Susan Burnet, 
Mercy Melendy, Henriette Boyden, 
Sarah Briggs, Mary Edwards, Pris- 
cilla Ward, Submit Reddington, Ack- 
sa Fosdick, Elizabeth Carpenter, Eu- 
nice Rose, Mary Billings, Hannah 
Packer, Eunice Ashcraft, Lydia Root, 
Desire Jacobs, Managers, 


St ee ee ce 
From the (Charleston) Sunday Visitant. 


Deeartep this life on the 17th cf 
May last, in the island of Cuba, the 
Rev. Tuomas Frost, Assistant Minis- 
ter of St. Poilip’s Church, [Charles- 
ton | aged 25 years and 3 months. 

He graduated at Yale College in 
the year 1813, and soon after became 
a candidate tor holy orders. At this 
time his piety, his diligence as a stu- 
dent, and the modesty of his deport- 
ment gave a promise of his future ex- 
cellence, and whenscarcely 21 years of 
age, he was found fully prepared to be 
ordained a deacon, although he had 
been a student of theology only a lit- 
tle more than a2 year, a part of which 
time he was interrupted by ill health, 
and still more by the occupation of a 
tutor, in which he engaged contrary 
to the wishes of his nearest relatives, 
but from the most laudable motives. 
His studies were directed, and his cha- 
racter essentially improved by the ju- 
dicious and affectionate counsels of the 
late Bishop of this diocess. Under 
such an instructor might have been ex- 
pected such a pupil! So favourable 
was the impression made by his first 
exercises in the pulpit and the desk, 
that he was soon invited tothe charge 
which he continued to hold until his 
lamented death. In his first sermon 
as Minister of St. Philip’s church, he 
alluded to the circumstance of the 
same station having been held by his 
honoured father, in a manner which 
evinced at once filial tenderness, live- 
ly gratitude, and the diffidence of ge- 
nuine merit. 


[No. 9. 


Sensible of the responsibility of the 
sacred office, he submitted to a self-de- 
nial, and cheerfully undertook labours 
which would have been extraordinary 
at any period of life, and much more 
at that gay season when hope is bright, 
and the heart so naturally lights on 
every flower. His exertions were too 
great for his strength. The lamp of 
life burned too rapidly. After a few 
years he was compelled to lay aside 
his studies, and was never able entire- 
ly to resume them. 

He had a mind capable of discrimi- 
nation and patient of intellectual la- 
bour. His knowledge therefore was 
accurate, and fuunded on an enlarged 
investigation. In preparing his ser- 
mons he did not offer his first thoughts, 
or repeat the sentiments of others. He 


: would examine the views both of those 


with whom he differed in opinion and 
of those with whom he agreed, and 
make such statements as were the re- 
sult of much reflection. After his 
sermons were written, he would have 
them fairly copied, in order that he 
might improve their effect. The lamp 
of his study often burnt until the dawn 
of morning, and several of his sermons 
were the production of sleepless nights. 
He economised his time so as to give 
much of it to reading, and all that he 
read was his own, for he was in the 
constant habit of reflecting upon every 
page. He pursued knowledge as a 
recreation of a pure and elevated 
character, but principally as a means 
of usefulness. Much even of his light 
reading was made subsidiary to his 
theological studies. His love for the 
sacred profession, which seemed to in- 
creasedaily, was affectingly express- 
ed a few weeks before his death: “TI 
fear,” says he in a letter, “ that the 
work of the ministry, the choice of life, 
L must abandon.” 

He had the highest satisfaction in 
the services of the sanctuary; and dur- 
ing his exile from them, in pursuit of 
health, writing to a friend, he adopts 
the complaint of David: * Woe is me 
that I am costrained to dwell with 
Mesech, and to have my habitation 
among the tents of Kedar.” 

Strict fidelity to his engagements 
was a prominent virtue in the deceas- 
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ed. He was ever unwilling to under- 
take what he conceived was beyond 
his ability, and in fulfilling what he 
undertook, he spared neither time nor 
exertion. In his school, if there was 
a single pupil whose proficiency was 
not evident, he was made uneasy lest 
the fault might be in the instructor. 
It was probably on this account that 
the duties of tuition interfered so much 
with his health. 

His feelings were strong on all sub- 
jects, but happily so controlled that 
they seldom flowed in any other chan- 
nels than those of piety and benevo- 
lence. In his parochial visits he would 
weep with those that wept, and in the 
pulpit his emotions would sometimes 
suppress his utterance. In one of his 
last discourses, with an overflowing 
heart, and eyes suffused with tears, he 
enforced a solemn exhortation, by re- 
minding the congregation that he was 
as one risen from the dead, and still 
standing on the brink of eternity. 

He was remarkable for manly inde- 
pendence, which guarded him equally 
from disrespect and servility to those 
above him, and from haughtiness and 
familiarity to those beneath him. This 
excellent trait of character, which is 
generally the acquisition of a mature 
mind, seemed native with him; and it 
procured him a degree of respect which 
greatly subserved his usefulness in his 
holy office. 

Short has been his career; but it 
hasbeen bright. He rose with a mild 
splendour, and while ascending to the 
meridian has been struck from our fir- 
mament by the decree of that Provi- 
dence who giveth not account of his 
doings. His flock already blessed by 
his ministry, had reason to expect a 
rich harvest from his augmented ex- 
perience, if his life had been spared. 
And if they are so affected by his death, 
who can conceive the sorrows of his 
household, of those for whom and with 
whom he prayed morning and evening 
at the family altar.—The solace of a 
widowed mother; the hope of an in- 
fant yet to be told her loss; and the 
joy of the whole domestic circle cut off 
in its freshness! Blessed Lord, thou 
only canst fill up such achasm! thou 
only canst provide balm for a wound 
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like this! Resignation is the gift of the 
Holy Spirit. It is the blessed fruit 
of the religion of the gospel, and here- 
in the deceased has left his friends a 
good example. In one of his last let- 
ters he makes these humble and sub- 
missive reflections :— 

“What poor frail beings does sick- 
ness and disease reduce us to! How 
dependant upon those around us! I am 
one of those beings. In a strange 
land I must lean-upon strangers. In 
addition to my other afflictions, I have 
been visited with deafness to a very 
distressing degree. I am unable to 
read. To converse myself would in- 
jure mylungs. I am debarred the 
pleasure of listening te other’s conver- 
sation. ‘Heaven sends misfortunes, 
why should we repine-—QOh! pray tor 
your’s truly.” 

} ——_—_-______] 


From late English Publications. 

DISASTER OF JUGGERNAUT. 

On the 5th July, 1818, the drawing 
forth of Juggernaut’s car took place. 
On these occasions he is drawn 
ropes to the temple of his brother 
Radhabullubh, about two miles distant. 
He is then let down by ropes, and car- 
ried into the temple. Here he stays 
eight days, to enjoy the society of his 
brother, during which time the influx 
of worshippers is immense. On the 
ninth day he is supposed to remount 
his car, and return to his own people. 

The rich native to whom the car 
belongs, (the idol is the property of 
the lord of the soil on which the tem- 
ple stands,) had recently built a house 
near the temple, for the convenience 
of his family on those occasions. ‘The 
earth before it had been turned up, 
and having imbibed the rain which 
fell incessantly a day or two before 
the festival, was exceedingly soft. 
When, therefore, the car arrived at 
this spot, the wheels sunk into the 
earth, and every effort to extricate 
them proved ineffectual—A heavy 
shower, which fell at the same time, 
dispersed the crowd, and the car, in- 
stead of proceeding nearly two miles, 
as usual, remained only fifty. yards 
from its original station. The pro- 
prietor of the car, standing before it, 
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lamented, in bitter terms, the ruin 
which the event entailed on his an- 
cestor who had built the car. The 
Hindoos imagine that a man conti- 
nues immortal as long as any great or 
important work he may have achieved 
continues to flourish: thus the Hin- 
doos esteem Vamlike as still enjoying 
immortality, because his work is now 
in constant circulation among them. 
The stopping of the car defeated the 
purpose for which it was built, and 
plainly indicated that his ancestor had 
fallen from his immortality. 

On the second day the people again 
applied their shoulders to the ropes in 
vain ; the car was immoveable, and the 
whole multitude exclaimed, that no- 
thing but the presence of his brother 
Radhabullubh would induce Jugger- 
naut to move. Messengers were im- 
mediately despatched for Radhabul- 
lubh, who having come to a certain 
distance on the shoulders of his priests, 
they declared that he would proceed 
no further; that he had never gone 
further from his own temple on 
any occasion; and that he would 
not deviate from his usual course. 
This was, however, as the reader will 
easily perceive, merely a trick to ob- 
tain money. An eager debate now 
arose between the proprieter of the 
car, and the sacerdotal proprietors of 
Radhabullubh, and after much litiga- 
tion, the priests consented for fifty ru- 
pees to allow him to pass the limit 
prescribed by their avarice. The mo- 
ney was counted down on the spot, 
and Radhabullubh proceeded towards 
the car. Enthusiasm now redoubling 
the efforts of the multitude, the car 
began to move. The propitious event 
was universally ascribed to the satis- 
faction of Juggernaut on beholding 
his brother. It, however, again re- 
mained stationary after proceeding 
but a few yards, and Radhabullubh was 
obliged to return without his brother. 

In two or three days the priests of 
Radhabullubh began to feel the ef- 
fects of Juggernaut’s absence ; the vi- 
sits to the temple were few, and the 
offerings inconsiderable. These of: 
ferings had been previously farmed 
out for 232 rupees, and the farmers 
plainly saw, that unless Juggernaut 
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could be brought to the temple, the: 
should not only lose the profits which 
they usually made above that amount, 
but unable to realise even that sum. 
After various consulations, therefore, 
between the priests of both temples, 
Juggernaut was silently conveyed to 
his brother’s on the evening of the 
third day. 

The misfortune which had happen- 
ed to the car, being almost unprece- 
dented, filled the minds of the people 
with anxiety. They attributed it to 
various causes. Some said that the 
ci of the car had, contrary to 

is usual custom, partaken of food be- 
fore the car was drawn forth. Others 
said that the god was incensed at the 
temerity of one of the proprietors, who 
had touched it while yet impure from 
the defilement of the dead body of a 
relative ; while others maintained that 
the wrath of Juggernaut was excited 
by his having silver and not gold hands 
given to him. In these and similar 
conjectures did the deluded multitude 
indulge. To have said that he could 
not move his own car, would have 
been a rude slander on the “ Lord of 
the world.” To save his power, there- 
fore, they charged him with passion, 
not considering that the attempt to 
secure to him tke possession of one 
attribute, degraded his character in a 
worse degree. But one Brahman 


seemed to aim at something more . 


dreadful; he dreamed, or pretended 
to dream, that the god had appeared 
to him, and told him that his car 
would not move unless a number of 
human beings were immolated, by be- 
ing thrown under the wheels. Hear- 
ing this rumoured, and aware that the 
deluded multitude were capable of 
believing this, if urged on by the 
Brahmans, the missionaries at Ser- 
ampore drew up and printed a tract 
of eight pages, in which they laid open 
to the multitude the true reason of the 
car’s stopping; and begged them to 
consider what they ooaaaie by wor- 
shipping so helpless a log of wood, 
pointing them at the same time to the 
true “ Lord of the world,” as waiting 
to be gracious to all in every nation, 
who turn to him through his Son. 
This was quietly circulated amgng 
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the people ; with what effect were are 
unable to say ; but nothing more was 
heard of the immolation of human 
victims. 

On the last day of the festival, the 
weather being favourable, the deluded 
people drew the car forward to the 
temple of Radhabullubh, though it 
was not customary to do it on the last 
day, and setting Juggernaunt in it, 
carried him back to his old residence. 


pS 
' FOR THE CHRISTIAN. JOURNAL, 


An Essay on Religious Societies and 
Prayer Meetings: such as are here- 
in defined. 


Wuen there are so many forms in 
which men combine in societies, not 
only innocently but laudably, for dif- 
ferent amg ogee of civil life; it must 
evidently be unchristian to interdict 
the instituting of them, with a view to 
religious information, and the excite- 
ment of religious affections. No such 
thing is here intended The descrip- 
tion of society to be objected to, is the 
bringing together of a select portion 
of a congregation, under the exercise 
of a mode of worship unknown in the 
institutions of the Church, to which 


such a religious party belong. The’ 


Church to which the subject will refer, 
is that known by the name of Protest- 
ant and Episcopal. There may be so- 
cieties in which the said features are 
perceived, but not so conspicuously as 
will be here contemplated: And in 
proportion as this is the case, they 
come under the same censure. There 
may be others to which it does not ap- 
ply, but which may be eminently lau- 
dable. These are put out of view, in 
the present essay: And especially it 
will be misunderstood, if it should be 
thought adverse to any association, in 
which the tie of the members is per- 
sonal attachment and confidence ; and 
the object, is mutual improvement in 
religious knowledge. 

The distinguishing property of the 
societies now contemplated, is the 
holding out of a profession, beyond 
that exacted by the Gospel. To con- 
fess Christ before men, is an indispen- 
sable duty; of which there will offer 
occasional opportunities, by the bear- 


ing of testimony to divine truth, and 
against error and licentiousness. In 
addition, there is the institution of di- 
vine worship, and especially of the 
Holy Communion, under a legitimate 
ministry. In the case in question, 
there is understood to be a grade of 
profession, beyond what is attached to 
the said appointed modes of manifest- 
ing it: in short, of a Church within a 
Church, under a discrimination not 
unlike to that of the worshippers with- 
in the temple, and thdse in the court 
of the Gentiles. 

It may be alleged, that no such 
matter is intended by the parties. This 
is not to the purpose, if it be se un- 
derstood by the Christian world in ge- 
neral. Besides, the allegation is not 
correct: it being not uncommon to 
hear the charge of unevangelical, or 
of a sinful conformity to the world, 
on such a profession of religion, or on 
such a clergyman; because of their 
non-compliance with the institution of 


their—on ‘this account—more godly | 


brethren. 

The objections to be here brought 
against the contemplated societies, are 
as follows. 

Ist. In the circumstance of a socie- 
ty’s being expected to be composed of 
a select part only of an organized con- 
gregation, there is an endeavour to 
establish a Church, on principles alien 
from those on which a Church has 
been constructed by the Redeemer. 
He has announced of his, that it shall 
be like a field comprehending wheat 
and tares; and like a net, full of fishes, 
good and bad: Whereas in the other 
scheme, it is impliedly designed of the 
godly only. 

Let. there not be pleaded for so lax 
a discipline, as tolerates openly wicked 
livers within the pale of the Church. 
How far the exclusion of them is a 
duty, and by what rules it should be 
governed, is wide of the present sub- 
ject. If the discipline be ever so wisely 
contrived, and ever so prudently ex- 
ecuted, it will be impossible to extend 
the scrutiny to the heart. There will 
be tares among the wheat, and bad 
fish within the net. 

Such is the Church instituted by di- 
vine wisdom. But as to the Church 
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fabricated by human weakness, it is 
not expected to include any besides 
those of a grade of profession, beyond 
what is attached to an attendance on 
the stated occasions of public worship, 
and of the Holy Communion. Let 
the attendance be ever so exact, and 
let the lives of the parties be ever so 
correct, they will not be esteemed as 
helping to constitute the number of 
the pious members of the congrega- 
tion. In short, there is created a bond 
of union, which excludes some saints 
and some sinners; either of whom 
may be within the pale of Christ’s vi- 
sible Church, consistently with the 
rules to which he has subjected her. 

In answer to what has been said, 
there is taken a distinction between the 
Church and a Society. But why 
should we suffer ourselves to be mis- 
Jed by names? The original word 
translated “Church,” is applied in 
Scripture alike to sacred and to civil 
purposes. It may be considered as 
especially descriptive of persons, con- 
gregating for religious worship, whe- 
ther they assemble in a house erected 
for the purpose, or in a school-room, 
or in a barn. Ecclesiastical custom 
uses it in such a manner, as to distin- 
guish between a legitimate assembly 
and a schismatical one. In any to 
whom the former character applies, 
what is proper in one place, or at one 
hour of the twenty-four, is proper any 
where and at any hour. Contrariety 
of practice is proof, that there is af- 
fected something, diverse from what 
was ordained by the divine Author of 
our religion: And however the favour- 
ers of a society ny distinguish be- 
tween the Christian Church and the 
work of their own hands; there is in 
reality no other difference between 
them, than what proves the latter to 
be derogatory to and impliedly a cen- 
sure onthe former, The constituent 
principles of the one or of the other, 
are wrong: And if so, there ought to 
be no doubt in the mind of any well 
informed Christian, to which species 
of Church he is to adhere. 

2Qdly. The leading principle of the 
contemplated societies, is not only 
alien from any belonging tothe Church 
founded by our Saviour; but is the 
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same with that of an association, 
which was the subject of the severest 
of his censures. ‘The association al- 
luded to, is that of the Pharisees ; 
who, while they joined with the other 
members of the Jewish church in the 
public offices of the same religion, had 
among themselves the tie of the pro- 
fession of extraordinary sanctity, From 
this circumstance they derived their 
name, which is synonumeus with 
“ Separatists ;” and was designed to 
be expressive of something, distin- 
guishing them from the mass of wor- 
shippers in the temple and in the syn- 
agogues. 

Let us not confound the two ideas 
of the sanctity of the professed reli- 
gion, and the profession of personal 
sanctity. The law of Moses enjoined 
“ the loving of God with all our heart, 
and our neighbour as ourself.” The 
saine is only expressed in other words, 
by the Christian precept of “ living 
soberly, righteously, and godly in this 
present world.” ‘Lo add to these, is 
impossible. To derogate from them, 
must be either licentious or profane. 
While we make a full acknowledg- 
ment of their obligation, it may be 
without the exhibition of self, ina 
pre-eminently righteous point of view. 
But in the self-constituted societies 
under the Gospel, as in that which we 
read of under the law, there is a pro- 
fession beyond what is required by the 
dispensations respectively. It is gra- 
tuitous; and therefore not only un- 
necessary, but ostentatious. 

Have we forgotten what our Lord 
said of those who sounded a trumpet 
before them? of their praying at the 
corners of the streets? and of the dis- 
play of their phylacteries—that is, of 
select passages of Scripture on the 
borders of their garments? Or do we 
suppose that under the censure of these 
things, there was not intended to te 
included whatever is the result of the 
same inward character of the person? 

It may be worth while, to consider 
seriously the import of that memora- 
ble saying of our Saviour—“ Beware 
of the leaven of the Pharisees, which 
is hypocrisy.” Did he design to brand 
the whole body spoken of, with the 


charge of their being intentionally, 
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and in the highest sense of the word— 
hypocrites? This would be inconsist- 
ent with what St. Paul, after having 
been so long a Pharisee, has said of 
himeelf—* 1 have lived in all good 
conscience before God, until this day.” 
The supposition is also inconsistent 
with what Josephus has said, of the 
reputation maintained by this sect 
among the people. But to have a 
right understanding of the passage in 
question, it should be remembered, 
that hypocrisy, like other properties, 
has'its degrees; and that it may work 
insensibly, in a needless exhibition of 
self. Even in this case, it extends its 
vitiating influence over the whole 
character, as. leaven spreads itself 
through a mass of meal. And this is 
probably the whole of what is intended 
m the place quoted. 

The last remark is made in order 
to. guard against the supposition, that 
it is designed to load the attendants on 
the contemplated societies, with the 
odium of hypocrisy.in the grossest 
sense of the word. Without going to 
this length, it is conceived, and held 
to be confirmed. by experience of the 
world, that a very common trait of 
character among such persons, is the 
affecting of sanctimonious appearances 
in every branch of the ordinary con- 
duct and conversation—even in such 
as are independent on all question of 
imnocence or guilt. Now, although it 
is an essential duty to own Christ be- 
fore men; yet since he has appointed 
the ordinances in which this should be 
done, and subjected the manner of 
them to the discretion of ecclesias- 
tical discipline, the going beyond this 
sphere, and the multiplying of appoint- 
ed channels of the pr on, savours 
of the spirit which gave birth to pha- 
risaism, and subjects to the recited 
animadversion of our Saviour. 
its unhappy effects, there is that of its 
leading of conscience astray; and the 
inducing of the measuring of Christian 
character, by a test very different froin 
that of the uest of passion, and 
the “ adorning of the doctrine of our 
God and Saviour in all things,” 

- cite Every such society, in the 
principle of its constitution, possesses 
= 7 = dissolution. In the city 

OL. . : 
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wherein this is written, and within the 
memory of him who writes, there have 
been many such associations 5 not one 
of which, known to him, has continued 
for a considerable length of time. ‘The 
reason appears to him to have been 
this: Some-persons of consistent cha- 
racter have been partners in the de- 
sign; who, after a while, have perceiv- 
ed in the characters of some of their 
associates, failures from which there 
arose scandal on themselves. © What 
is now principally spoken of, are not 
ross vices, but such deficiences in 
hristian character, as cannot be made 
the subjects of ecclesiastical discipline. 
No man, and no woman, conceives of 
him or herself as disgraced by the in- 
consistences of those, with whom they 
show their faces in an organized Chris- 
tian church.- But when a society has 
been established on the presutiption, 
that the piety of the members of it is 
of a higher grade than that of the 
members of the communion generally, 
the former are responsible in character 
for one another. From making a pro- 
fession of our religion in the way ap- 
pointed by the Divine Author of it, we 
are not excused by the circumstance, 
that certain persons make the same 
profession, without its due effect on 
their tempers, and on the discharge of 
their social duties. But in the case of 
a gratuitous profession, the known 
want of a truly Christian character in 
any one of the party, is countenanced 
by every individual of it, who conti- 
nues of the number. Such an inter- 
mixture of goats with the sheep, the 
writer of this had rather leave to be 
a subject of the future observatian of 
others, than exhibit on the ground of 
knowledge of his own: which, 
wever, has been sufficient to account 
to him satisfactorily, for the short du- 
ration of every such society within the 
reach of his notice. The sentiment 
has had an efficient, although some- 
times an unpercaiyed operation, on 
the minds of the more respectable 
members of it. : 
4thly. Such societies have been, and, 
for ever will be a mean of seducing 
from the wore of ie communion of 
the ae 0 u She supposes 
that her aye a form of prayer, in 
36 
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preference to that which is extempore, 
is countenanced by our Saviour and 
his Apostles, and by the practice of 
primitive times. If the opinion be 
erroneous, it-should be abandoned; 
not only in the school-room and in the 
barn, but in the house set apart for 
divine worship. If the opinion be cor- 
rect; to undermine it insidiously, must 
be contrary not only to true religion, 
but to moral honesty. It is evident, 
that for the accomplishing of the ob- 
ject, the following device is likely to 
be efficient. A minister may officiate 
in the public offices ; his doing so be- 
ing essential to the holding of his sta- 
tion, and the qualifying of himself to 
make a schism. But at the same time 
he may provide a retreat, to which he 
will withdraw a portion of his flock, 
in order to join with him in the effu- 
sions of a devotion, emancipated from 
the appointed forms. Whatever piety 
or the appearance of it he may pos- 
sess, it is evidently made use of to the 
injury of the Church, of which he calls 
himself a minister. We know, that 
this was the beginning of the separa- 
tion of the Methodists. And ever since 
that event, there has been a similar 
issue in various neighbourhoods of the 
United States. 

What would be thought of the mi- 
nister of an anti-episcopal congrega- 
tion, who should provide a similar re- 
treat for a portion of his flock, in which 
they might join with him in a preserib- 
ed form of prayer; and with one ano- 
ther, in responses like those in the 
service of the Episcopal Church? 
Could he give more unequivocal evi- 
dence, that his heart were in this spe- 
cies of devotion, and that he practised 
the other, merely in submission to au- 
thority? In the two cases, the incon- 
sistency is the same; and there is a 
similar conflict of inclination with 
publie duty. 

(To be continued. ) 





To the Editor of the Christian Journal, 
Sr, 


I wave always thought that the ru- 
brics clearly enjoined the reading of 
the decalogue, epistle, and gospel up- 
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on Sundays and other holy days, even 
if there be no communion. But hav- 
ing recently understood that a contra- 
ry opinion was entertained by some 
persons, whose judgment is much to 
be respected, I was induced to give 
the subject a serious re-consideration ; 
the result of which has confirmed my 
first impressions, and excited no little 
astonishment that any doubt should 
ever have been suggested upon the 
subject. 

With the humble hope of leading 
to a correct understanding of this sub- 
ject, and to a consistent and uniform 
practice in this respect, I send you, 
for publication, the following observa- 
thons. ; 

The first part of the rubric at the 
end of the communion office—with re- 
spect to the construction of which, the 
chief difficulty exists is in these words: 

“ Upon the Sundays and other holy 
days (if there be nosermon or commu- 
nion) shall be said all that is appointed 
at the communion, unto the end ef the 
gospel, concluding with the blessing.” 

The difficulty of understanding this 
rubric lies in the parenthitical clause, 
(if there be no sermon or communion. ) 
Is this to be taken in the disjunctive 
or in the conjunctive? If in the for- 
mer, then the absence either of ser- 
mon or communion will insuve the 
operation of the rubric, which pro- 
vides that in certain cases only part of 
the communion office is to be used, 
viz. “unto the end of the gospel.” 
But this cannot be a correct construc- 
tion; because, in that case, if there be 
no sermon, but communion, the pro- 
visions of the rubric would attach— 
whereas, it is beyond all doubt, that, 
upon every occasion of communion, it 
is required to use the whole of the of- 
fice. This, therefore, cannot be the 
sense of the rubric. It must then be 
taken conjunctively—as if it were thus 
exp > “in the absence both of 
sermon and communion shall be said,” 
&c. 

If this were the only rubric relating 
to the subject, it would seem that 
where there is a sermon, but no com- 
munion, the decalogue, epistle, and 
gospel, (which we shall in the sequel 
denote by the familiar phrase ante- 
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communion service) are not required 
to be used. 

But there ts another rubric clearly 
requiring their use, whenever there is 
@ sermon; and as we cannot suppose 
that the two rubrics are repugnant, 
one to the other, such an interpreta- 
tion ought to be given to both, as will 
reconcile and harmonize them. 

The rubric referred to, is that im- 
mediately preceding the offertory— 
“ Then shall follow the sermon; after 
which, the minister, when there is a 
communion, shall return to the Lord’s 
table,” &c. Is it not the clear impli- 
cation of this rubric, that when there 
is no communion, but a sermon, every 
part of the office is to be used, that is 
appointed to be said before the minis- 
ter returns “ to the Lord’s table.” If 
the ante-communion service, like the 
succeeding parts of the office, is to be 
used only on communion occasions, 
where would be the propriety of di- 
recting that the part which follows the 
sermnon-should be used when “ there 
is a communion?” This phraseology 
can be justified only by supposing that 
the preceding parts of the office are to 
be used when there is no communion. 

This rubric, then, most plainly 
makes provision for.the case of a ser- 
mon, but no communion; but is silent 
in relation to the case of no sermon 
and nv communion. In order to sup- 
ply this omission, the final rubric in the 
communion office provides, that “ On 
Sundays and other holy days (if there 
be no sermon or communion,” i.e. ac- 
cording to the construction here given 
tu these words, and which is thought 
to be the only admissible one—in the 
absence both of sermon and communi- 
on) “ shali-be said all that is appointed 
in the communion, unto the mc of the 
gospel,” &c. Hence it appears, that 
on Sundays and other holy days, when 
there is no communion, but.a sermon, 
the ante-communion service is to be 
used; and when there is neither ser- 
mon nor communion, it is also to be 
used. 

This construction of the rubrics is 
corroborated by the following consi- 
derations. 

1. The Church has provided a col- 
lect, epistle, and gospel, for every 


Sunday in the year, and the portions 
of scripture are generally the most in- 
testing of the sacred volume; and 
are, mereover, most judiciously adapt- 
ed to the different subjects celebrated 
by the Church, at different seasons. 
‘The obvious presumption, therefore, 
is, that these were intended to be used. 
It cannot be, with any colour of rea- 
son, supposed, that so large and so in- 
teresting a portion of the Prayer Book 
should be, for the mest part, neglected. 
And yet, according to the construction 


here thought erroneous, not more than 


one fifth part of the epistles and gos- 

ls would be used in any church—it 
mete supposed that the communion 
Sundays in any church, do not, in the 
average, exceed that proportion of the 
whole number of Sundays in the year, 
Can it be reasonably conceived that 
the Church has made so liberal a pro- 
vision for the edification of her: mem- 
‘bers, without intending that:it should 
have been used? 

2. There are several occasions ou 
which the Church commemorates the 
most important events in the wonder- 
ful scheme of redemption—such as the 
birth, crucifixion, resurrection, ascen- 
sion of the Saviour, the descent of the 
Holy Ghost, &c. On these occasions, 
if there be a sermon, but no commu- 
nion—which is not enjoined—the pro- 
priety of reading the appropriate epis- 
tles and gospels, which relate to the 
respective events celebrated, must be 
so obvious, and the duty so plain, that 
neither, I am confident, will be ques- 
tioned by those whose views are here 
opposed. But what reason or argu- 
ment, induces to the use of the epistle 
and gospel, upon these occasions, that 
does not equally operate upon all other 
Sundays and holy days? If it be said 
that these are appropriate to the events 
celebrated on those days—we answer, 
that every Sunday and holy day has its 
appropriate epistle and gospel, which 
must, therefore, by parity of reason, 
be always used. 

Perhaps it may be said, that the dif- 
ferent phraseology of the American 
and English Prayer Book, in the ru- 
brics upon this subject, is an argu- 
ment in favour of the construction 
here opposed. But, upon examination, 
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it will be found that it derives no sanc- 
tion from this quarter. 

The rubric in the English Prayer 
Book, corresponding with the last ru- 
bric of the communion office in the 
American, is in these words, “ upon 
the Sundays and other holy days (if 
there be no communion) shall be said,” 
&c.—enjoining the reading of the ante- 
communion service. Now it may be 
said, that the different wording of our 
rubric (if there be no sermon or com- 
munien ) proves that if there be a ser- 
mon, but no communion, the epistle 
and gospel are not to be used. But, 
having shown, it is hoped, that the last 
rubric in the communion office, in or- 
der to be consistent with the former 
rubric upon the subject, must be con- 
sidered as making provision for the 
case of the absence both of sermon and 
communion, while the first regards the 
case of a sermon but no communion— 
it ought rather to be inferred, that the 
alteration in the American rubric was 
designed to supply a defect in the Eng- 
lish; which latter seems not to con- 
template the absence both of sermon 
and communion—which case, how- 
ever, it was proper to provide for. 

But a strong argument arises from 
the consideration of the English ru- 
brics, and the practice under them. 
It is beyond all doubt that the English 


rubrics require the ante-communion 


service to be read when there is a 


serinon, but no communion; and that 
such is the uniform practice of her 
clergy. If, therefore, it had been de- 
signed by the American Church to al- 
ter this practice, and to dispense with 
the said service, when there is a ser- 
mon—would they not have put their 
meaning beyond all controversy? 
Would they not have altered the ru- 
bric before the offertory, the plain im- 
port of which is, that the sermon is to 
follow the epistle and gospel? Can 
we reasonably suppose that they would 
have used language so calculated to 
mislead ? 

The last argument, to be at present 
noticed, arises from the second rubric, 
before the effertory, relative to the 
publication of notices, &c. in the 
church. 

Jt may be presumed that some no- 
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tice may be given every Sunday ; and 
the rubric directs that it be given after 
the epistle and gospel; which, there- 
fore, must have been intended to be 
read every Sunday. This, moreover, 
is the proper time for giving “ notice 
of the communion.” As this notice is 
to be given after the epistle and gos- 
pel, and as it is not presumable that 
the notice would be given on a Sun- 
day when there is a communion, does 
it not follow, that the epistle and goss 
pel are to be used on Sundays, when 
there is no commanion? 

The foregoing observations have 
been confined to the proof of the single 
point, that on “ Sundays and other 
holy days,” if there be a sermon, but 
no communion, the ante-communion 
service is to be used. But is there not 
tenable ground for the position, that 
on ordinary days, if there be a ser- 
mon, the said service is enjoined P* 
The first rubric expressly designates 
the place for the sermon—“ Then 
shall follow the sermon,” i.e. after the 
epistle, gospel, and notices. It was 
to be supposed that the Church would 
make some provision for so important 
a part of her public exercises as is the 
sermon; and yet this is the only rubric 
which points out its proper place in 


the arrangement of the public service. - 


With what shadow of propriety, there- 
fore, can the sermon be introduced 
except it be preceded by the ante-com- 
munion service? Nor does this view 
of the first rubric at all interfere with 
the last—which only provides, that in 
the absence both of sermon and com- 
munion, on Sundays and other holy 
days, the said service is to be used. 
These remarks are to be confined 
to the morning service—to which 
alone the ante-communion service is 
an incident, and in regard to which 
the sermon was contemplated as more 
a matter of accustomed practice, than 
in respect to the evening service. 
Should not this be a satisfactory ac- 
count for there being no provision for 
the sermon in the eveping service, 
perhaps we may discover a reason of 
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the difference in the consideration, 
that in that service there could be no 
doubt as to the proper place for the 
sermon, there being nothing in addi- 
tion to the proper evening prayer— 
but in the morning, the ante-commu- 
nion service being ‘superadded to the 
“ morning prayer,” it was proper and 
necessary to designate what place the 
sermon should occupy, in relation 
thereto. But however this may be, 
we consider it the plain and obvious 
implication of the first rubric, that in 
the morning service the sermon should 
follow the epistle and gospel: and it 
would be illogical to draw an argu- 
ment from the silence of the Church 
in relation to the sermon after “ even- 
ing prayer,” against her explicit di- 
rections in relation to that of the 
morning service. 

~ Upon the whole, then, it appears to 
me abundantly clear, that when there 
is a sermon, be it Sunday.o other 
holy day, or.an ordinary day, the ante- 
cemmunion service is to be read. If 
there be no sermon, but a communion, 
the whole office is of coarse to be us- 
ed. If there be no sermon and no 
communion, if it be a Sunday or other 
holy day, the ante communion service 
is to be read—if it be an ordinary day, 
the said service is not enjoined. 

Yours, &e. 


PHILO-RUBRICUS. 


Constitution of the Protestant Episcopal 
- Missionary Society in Charleston, South- 
Carolina, composed of young Men and 
others. To which is prefixed, an Address 
to the Members of the Church, in behalf 
of the Institution. 


ADDRESS. 


tr has appeared to many members of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in this city, 
expedient to institute a society, having for 
its object the employment of Missionaries 
to preach the Gospel, and administer the 
ordinances of the Church, in places where 
their services might be expected to be 
useful. The enterprise, originating prin- 
cipally in the zeal of younger members of 
our communion, for such purposes of 
Christian piety amd benevolence, has re- 
ceived the approbation and countenance of 
others, who, from longer experience, are 
qualified to judge of the wisdom and uti- 
lity of designs of charity: and now ap- 
pears before the Church, with an humble, 


_ name. 


yet earnest solicitation of its patronage 
and support. 

The “ Protestant Episcopal Missionary 
Society” does not, however, present its 
claims to the attention of the pious and 
liberal, without duly adverting to circum. 
stances in which objections to them ma 
be founded. The members of the Church, 
who have not hastily and unadvisedly taken 
up this purpose, are prepared to meet such 
objections, with a respectful appeal to the 
candour of their brethren; and, in full 
confidence of their sufficiency, beg leave 
to urge in favour of the object they have 
in hand, the following considerations. 

The respectable socicty for the Advance- 
ment of Christianity in South-Carolina is 
restricted in the use of its means of gene- 
rous good, within the limits of the state of 
South-Carolina. It finds within those li- 
mits, and even in the portion of the state 
originally occupied with the institutions 
of our communion, ample exercise of its 
intent. It has effected some, and is me- 
<litating, in a manner auxiliary to its ca- 
nonical government and authority, other 
improvements in the condition of our 
Church, within its peculiar sphere; and 
it cannot yet be desired that it should, in 
many instances, extend the hand of its 
charity beyond it. When some years more 
shall have elapsed, it may be within the 
scope of reasonable expectation, from its 
increased ability, to look for an effectual 
extension of its benevolence to those re- 
moter parts of the state, where it at pre- 
sent cannot be required to act. In the 
mean time, there is a wide field of action 
for the ministers of religion, in those por- 
tions of the country, in which it is becom- 
ing in the members of our Church, to de- 
sire that something should be done in their 
The zealous enterprise of other 
denominations has there done much; and 
that Episcopalians should desire to do no- 
thing there, were inconsistent with the 
interest which it is incumbent on them to 
indulge in the moral improvement of the 
state, as well as with a just confidence in 
the soundness and importance of the prins 
ciples of Christian truth, which they pro- 
fess. Migration may, moreover, be pre- 
sumed to settle, from time to time, in the 
interior of our territory, persons and fa- 
milies, whose Christion education had 
been such as to render the total privation 
to which they there are subject, of the 
ministrations of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, painful and afflicting. There ex- 
ists perfect evidence, that the earnest calls 
of humble and pious Christians of our com- 
munion, in this species of distress, were 
addressed twenty years ago, to their bre- 
thren in this city, from an upper district, 
praying for help to enable them to serve 
God, after the manner of their fathers. — 
Their desires, however honoured and 


proved, were unheppily frustrated. It is a 
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melancholy prabability that such necessi- 
ties of our brethren may still, in no small 
degree, exist, where no complaint, and no 
solicitation for their relief, is uttered, be- 
cause it is not known whither to direct its 
voice. In the reasonable supposition of 
such facts, it is desired to institute some 
means of sending, under the guidance of 
the best information that can be obtained, 
pious and prudent persons, into the inte- 
rior, who may seek and gather our scat- 
tered brethren, and minister to their 
Christian edification and comfort. The 
improbability of any success or good in 
such an enterprise, may be alleged. But 
it will yield to the presumption which is 
warranted by fact and observation, that 
there are European or other settlers, in the 
remoter parts of the state, who, with pious 
humility, having availed themselves of 
such Christian ministrations, as were ac- 
cessible to them, have yet never ceased to 
long for that language of faith and wor- 
ship, which, through the influence of early 
habit and instruction, had become inse- 
parably incorporated with all the fondest 
and most cherished feelings of the soul. 
“Twenty years,” said a venerable man 
who pressed through a crowd of strangers 
to our worship, into the presence of a mi- 
nister, who had celebrated it for the first 
time, in a remote quarter of one of our 
northern states, “* Twenty years have I 
been in this country, and have been de- 
prived of the privilege of attending the 
services of my Church; and now when I 
hear them, it makes my heart so full with 
joy, that it seems as if it would be too 
much for my weak old age; yet it will 
help me to depart in peace.” 

But the Society does not confine its 
hopes and expectations of usefulness, to 
the territory of South-Carolina. Its mem- 
bers have seen with delight the efforts of 
a similar solicitude to do good, which 
have been made in the northern cities ; 
and have contemplated with wonder, and 
with gratitude to “ the Father of Lights,” 
the success which has attended them. 
They have seen Missionaries sent by them, 
among the inhabitants of the western 
states, hailed as messengers of love from 
their brethren; and their path attended 
by glad and grateful crowds. They have 
learned from the report of a society like 
this, lately formed in the city of Philadel- 
phia, that “ there are Episcopalians scat- 
tered throughout the western territories, 
in verv considerable numbers.”—* It is 
impossible,” says one of the Missionaries 
employed, whose words are given in that 
report, “ that any one, not having witness- 
ed such a scene, should imagine the plea- 
sure beaming in the countenances of these 
sons and daughters of the Church, on be- 
ing visited by a regular minister of her 
ordinances. The best stool in the cabin 
i8 presented, and the board is spread with 
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the best provision. One tells me of a ten- 
der infant that died without baptism, and 
was buried without the service,—another, 
of a beloved purtner, who, on her death 
bed, anxiously desired the emblems of her 
Saviour’s sacrifice —Many similar circum- 
stances are mentioned, in the relation of 
which, the voice of nature, softened by 
the feelings of unaffected piety, has elo- 
quence irresistable. One has the remains 
of an ancient Prayer Book, from the tatter- 
ed leaves of which the children are taught 
their catechism and their prayers. Ano- 
ther anxiously inquires for the time, when 
they will have an altar and a temple of 
their own.” ‘It is estimated,” says ano- 
ther Missionary, whose words ure quoted 
in the same report, “ that in the states and 
territories situate on the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi rivers, viz. Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, 
Tennesee, Illinvis, Missouri, and Missis- 
sippi, there are no less than one hundred 
and fifty thousand Episcopalians.”—To 
the more southern parts of this western 
portion of the United States, the wishes 
of this society are directed—and in the 
most recently settled parts of Georgia, in 
Mississippi and Louisiana, there may be 
presumed to be a large field of Missionary 
labours, in which, with the help of the h- 
beral, they might be happily instrumental 
of reviving a spirit of sound Christian pie- 
ty, which, for want of the offices of our 
Church, by which, as means of grace, it 
had once been sustained, may ‘have declin- 
ed; and of imparting Christian cheerful- 
ness and joy, to hundreds ot humble fami- 
lies of our communion. 

To the objection to the claims of this 
society on the attention of our Church, 
which may be founded in the number and 
frequency of similar calls, the simple and 
a sufficient answer will be feund in the 
amount of the semi-annual contribution 
which it asks. Who will say that this, in 
addition to any charities with whose de- 
mands he may be periodically troubled, 
will be more than it can be convenient for 
him to give ?—Who would not deduct this 
small boon for spiritual indigence, from 
the expenses of his plexsure, his ease, his 
pride; or even from the arrangements of 
the most reasonable domestic solicitude 
and pom ? 

Should this, however, be rejected as an 
argument that will equally justify an 
hundred other similar demands, it may be 
respectfully suggested in reply, that there 
is a discrimination essential to the right 
performance of the duty of bestowing cha- 
rity, to which this society would willing- 
ly confide its interest The same hand 
which gives, often in giving takes away. 
‘There is a charity which does not benefit, 
in half the proportion that it deprives. 
There is a carelessness in yielding to calls 
upon the benevolent, which squanders 
what might be usefully applied ; amd thus 
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disqualifies and indisposes for the offices 
of good, which the judgment could not 
but approve. Let the merit of the de- 
mands made upon the charity of the mem- 
bers of our Church be measured by the 
rule of a sober Christian judgment and 
discrimination, and the society, which pro- 
poses at so small an expense to any indi- 
vidual, to send the bread of life to their 
brethren, will have no cause to fear for 
such as it prefers. Is it asked by what test 
the preference which is due, of this, to 
some at least of the objects of charity 
which solicit the general beneficence, can 
be shown? The following is submitted. 
Place yourself in the situation of one fa- 
ther or mother of a family, among those 
whose benefit this society contemplates. 
Cut off by the vicissitudes of life, or by the 
emigration which the welfare of those dle- 
pendent upon you, had seemed unavoida- 
bly to require, from all the privileges and 
the intercourse of the communion in which 
you have been reared—imagine around you 
children whom you must surrender to the 
influence, either of a faith and worship 
which your judgment disapproves, or of 
none. Imagine yourself approaching the 
end of life’s weary pilgrimage, with no 
hope of the comforts, the encouragement, 
or help, which the ministrations of grace, 
by its authorized messengers, might im- 
part; and with no prospect that your chil- 
dren should be nurtured in their influence, 
and under their influence, be brought 
through the service of their Maker, to his 
glory ! Is there nothing in the imagination 
of circumstances like these, to induce a‘ 
kind and indulgent estimate of the case of 
those of your fellow creatures, to whom 
this institution offers to convey your cha- 
rity? This case is no creation of the ima- 


gination. There is ample ground on which . 


to rest the assertion of its reality. If then, 
you would not, for much that heaven has 
given you, of tethporal good, that it should 
be yours, spare to its relief the little that 
it requires at your hands, and let the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Missionary Society have 
your patronage, your friendship, and your 
prayers. 
CONSTITUTION. 

Waeneas piety in early life is most ac- 
ceptable te God, and interesting to men ; 
and a desire to proparate the Gospel is the 
proper fruit of Christian faith and grati- 
tude, and, if duly regulated, may be pro- 
ductive of much good to society, and ever- 
lasting benefit to individuals. And where- 
as there are many, even in our own coun- 
try, who are without the knowledge of re- 
demption and the means of grace, it has 
been deemed expedient to institute a Mis- 
sionary Society, under the following regu- 
lations. 

1st. The designation of this society shall 
be “ The Protestant Episcopal Missionary 


Society in Charleston, South-Carolina, com- 
posed of young men and others ;” and its 
sole object shall be to send forth Mission- 
aries of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
of the United States of America, to those 
places in which there is reason to believe 
that they will be useful. It shalk havea 
seal, representing a Church in the wilder- 
ness, with this matto— Zeal and discretion. 

2d. No person shall be appointed a Mis- 
sionary by the society unless he be duly 
recognized as a Minister of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, by the ecclesiastical au- 
thority of this diocess; nor shall any Mis- 
sionary be contifiued in the service of the 
society if he do not conform to the consti- 
tution, canons, and rubrics, as set forth by 
the General Convention of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church of the United States of 
America. — 

3d. Each subscriber of two dollars, pay- 
able half yearly, sh_il be a member; and 
each subscriber of forty dollars at one 
time, shall be a member for life. 

Ath. There shall be two meetings of the 
society in each year, on the 3d Friday in 
February, and the 3d Wednesday in Au- 
gust: the first of which shall be consider- 
ed the anniversary of the society; when a 
Corresponding Secretary, a Recording Se- 
cretary, a Treasurer, and ten other laymen, 
shall be chosen, who shall constitute a 
committee to transact the business of the 
society; and at this time the proceedings 
of the committee, during the foregoing 
yeur, shall be considered, and their ac- 
counts examined. Twelve members of the 
society shall constitute a quorum. 

5th. The Bishop of the diocess of South- 
Carolina, and if there be no Bishop, the 
senior clergyman of the society, shall be, 
ex officio, the President of the society, and 
of its standing committee. He shali have 
power to call special meetings of the so- 
ciety and of the committee. 

6th. The standing committee of the so- 
ciety shall have power to fill any vacan 
that may occur in their body. They sha 
make a report of their proceedings, and 
exhibit a statement of their accounts, te 
the society at each annual meeting. Seven 
members of the committee shall be a quo- 
rum. 

- 7th. The clerical members of the socie- 
ty, duly recognized by the ecclesiastical 
authority of this diocess as ministers of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, shall always 
have a right to attend the meetings of the 
committee, and deliver their opinions, and 
vote on any business which may be before 
them. 

8th. At the meetings of the committee 
and of the society, if the President be ab- 
sent, the senior clergyman shall preside; 
and if there be no clergyman present, a 
chairman shall be appointed. 

9th. Each meeting of the committee, if 
a clerical member be present, shall be 
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opened and closed with the Lord’s Prayer, 
and one or more of the collects. 

10th. It shall be the duty of the Trea- 
surer, at every meeting of the committee, 
to report the state of the funds; when he 
shall be, instructed to deposit them in 
some bank in the name of the society. 
He shall not pay any sam of money with- 
out an order signed by the President of 
the society. 

llth. One tenth of the income of the 


‘gociety shall be invested in bank stock 4r 


public securities, to constitute a perma- 
nent fund. The interest of which shall be 
added to its increase, until it shall have 
amounted to the sum of eight thousand 
dollars; after which the interest may be 
applied to the bce rm of the society, as 
may be deemed expedient. 

12th. The constitution shall not under- 
go any alteration or addition whatever, 
unless the same has been considered at 
two meetings of the society, and not with- 
out the consent of two-thirds of the mem- 
bers present at the fimal meeting. 


Officers of the Society for 1819. 


The Right Rev. Bishop Bowen, D. D. ex 
officio, President. 

Thomas Gadsden, jun. Corresponding Se’y. 

Ebenezer Thayer, jun. Recording Sec’ry. 

George B. Eckhard, T'reasurer. 

Standing Committee —John W.Mitchell, 
James S. Johnson, Thomas O. Elliott, Hen- 
ry Frost, M.D. Hugh P. Dawes, William 
G. Rout, Charles W. D’Oyley, Edward P. 
Simons, Thomas C. Marshall, Thomas 
Morris, jun. 

= 


HEAVEN. 


Taene is 2 land of calm delight 
To sorrowing mortals given ; 
Where rapturous scenes enchant the sight, 
And all, to soothe their souls, unite ;— 
Sweet in their rest-—in Heaven. 


There glory beams on all the plains ; 
_ And Joy, for Hope, is given; 
There music swells in sweetest strains, 
And spotless Beauty ever reigns ; 
And all is Love—in Heaven. 


There cloudless skies are ever bright; 
Thence gloomy scenes are driven ; 

There suns dispense unsullied light, 

And planets beaming on the sight, 
Itlume the fields of —Heaven. 


There is a stream that ever flows, 
To passing pilgrims given : 

There fairest fruit immortal grows; 

The verdant flower eternal blows 
Amid the fields of—Heaven. 


There is a great, a glorious Prize, 
For those with sin who’ve striven : 
*Tis bright as star of evening skies, 
And, far above, it glittering lies,— 
’ A golden Crown—in Heaven. 
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From a Liverpool Paper of May 31. 

Ox Sanday, the 2d instant, a venerable 
minister of the establishment, in Derby- 
shire, walked twenty-four miles, did duty 
at three churches, by reading prayers and 
preaching four times; he also baptized an 
infant and churched the mother, publish- 
ed the banns of one couple, married ano- 
ther, and interred a corpse! He is seventy 
years of age. 


e . 





Consecrarion.—On Wednesday, 11th 
of August, St. Matthew’s Church, in Wil- 
tor, Connecticut, was consecrated by the 
Right Rev. Bishop Hobart, assisted by se- 
veral of the neighbouring clergy. 





Ox Wednesday, 16th June, 1819, the 
Rev. Charies Mann, and the Rev. William 
Westerman, were admitted to the holy 
order of Priests; and Charles C. Austin, 
and William Armstrong, to that of Dea- 
cons, by the Right Kev. Bishop Kemp, of 
Maryland. 





Ar the late commencement of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, the degree of D., D. 
was conferred on the Key. James Milnor, 
and the Rev. Samuel F. Jarvis, of New- 
York. The same degree inas been also con- 
ferred by Columbia College, New-York, on 
the Right Rev. Philander Chase, of Ohio, 
and the Rev. Thomas C. Brownell, Bishop 
elect of the diocess of Connecticut. Unien 
College, Schenectady, had, a short time 
before, conferred the degree of LL. D. on 
the last named gentleman. : 





Ox Wednesday, May 26th, 1819, the 


‘Rev. Petrus Stuyvesant Ten Broeck, was 


instituted to the office of Rector of St. 
Paul’s Church, in Portland, Maine. The 
Rev. Mr. Olney, of Gardiner, officiated at 
Morning Prayers; after which the office of 
Institution was performed in a manner 
highly impressive by the Rev. Mr. Morss, 
of Newburyport, Massachusetts. The Sa- 
crament was then administered by the 
Rev. Mr. Ten Broeck. 

On Thursday afternoon, Aug. 19, 1819, 
the corner stone of the foundation of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, in the plea- 
sant and interesting village of Mantua, on 
the west side of the Schuykill, near Phila- 
delphia, was laid by the Right Rev. Bishop 
White, assisted by the Rev. Messrs. Boyd 
and Muhlenburg, and Judge Peters, the 
proprietor of the Town Plat; who thus 
delivered possession of the uncommonly 
beautiful site of the Church, which he had 
previously granted. ' 

The Bishop pronounced an impressive 
address on the occasion, to a numerous 
assembly of highly respectable citizens, 
who attended ceremony; which was 


conducted with great solemnity, and ac- 
companied by very appropriate prayers. 
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